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Slightly Cultural 


Symphonies and Skyscrapers 


By John Rosenfield 


Music is an organization of sounds 
as literature is an organization of 
words, and painting a design for line 
and color. Symphonic music is a big, 
quasi-theatrical effort along these lines, 
analagous to an epic volume or a mighty 
canvas. These arts are media of com- 
munication well beyond the common- 
place and have the power to reveal and 
to exhort. In the broadest sense they 
are sheer recreation and they answer 
mankind’s yearning to break,at sporadic 
intervals, the iron grip of reality. Man 
cannot live in art alone for art would 
then become reality and breaking rocks 
a welcome escape. In Europe, the land 
of music’s most sophisticated develop- 
ment, the enfranchised republicans of 
the nineteenth century took to their 
new concert halls as eagerly as to their 
beer gardens. Frequently the two were 
combined under the same management. 
These were the audiences at the pre- 
mieres of masterpieces and somehow 
they managed to hear the music in per- 
formances that could not have been 
much better than that of a Texas high 


ii 


school orchestra. Mozart and Bee 
thoven symphonies were played at sight 
with the ink still glistening on the viola 
and oboe parts. 

Europe’s symphonic music was a 
superimposure on American civiliza- 
tion a century and a half ago. It be 
came immediately a part of this conti- 
nent’s go-get-it scheme and the sym- 
phony orchestra, involving costs no 
impresario could amortize, took its 
place with opera as the backdrop for a 
high society of new and_ baronial 
wealth. Rival dowagers wedded to rival 
banking sets sponsored rival orchestras. 
One needn’t say that music suffered. 
Two hundred years earlier the prince- 
lings of Europe were trumping one an- 
other with their court composers and 
players. Out of this came Bach and, 
later, Haydn. 

In New York, Boston, Chicago and 
Philadelphia the superb symphony or- 
chestras are still largely the creations 
of their box-holders. Program notes 
are still read through lorgnettes. In 
flush times these groups rather pride 
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SYMPHONIES AND SKYSCRAPERS 


themselves on how much money they 
can pour into the orchestra hopper. 
When the going gets rough in Wall, 
Milk, State and Broad streets there 
comes some propaganda about making 
the orchestra democratic; otherwise, 
passing part of its load to the common 
people. Democracy usually responds, 
having enjoyed the music. But the rev- 
olution hasn’t come to America and the 
impulses haven’t varied much since 
1870. 

By 1900, there were more than four 
cities in America. Dozens of hamlets 
looked at the census figures, rubbed 
their eyes, and reared back to gloat, 
‘I'm a city.” They didn’t relax for 
long. They pounded their new pave- 

ents to assume all the aspects of a 

etropolis. Among the citizens was al- 
ways a stray music master with ambi- 
ions. Once or twice a year a combina- 
tion of musical amateurs and a dozen 
professions of the Opera House pit 


band met under his angular beat, to 
tall themselves the Dallas, the Houston, 
he Fort Worth, the San Antonio or 
he Austin Symphony Orchestra. 
Fifteen years later the five hundred 
0a thousand devoted supporters had 
weariled of Loin du Bal, Pizzicato 
olka, the Blue Danube Waltz and that 
ating innovation, the andante move- 
ent of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony. 
Moreover the sons and daughters of a 
tontier generation had been places and 
heard things. Orchestras were semi- 
rofessionalized, their budgets in- 
eased, their seasons expanded and 


their repertoires improved, especially by 
the colorful, catchy and easily executed 
music of Rimsky-Korsakov and other 
Russians. 


It was the census of 1920 that really 
did it. The cities were no longer county 
seats but regional centers. Dallas stop- 
ped reaching for Fort Worth’s busi- 
ness and dared to bid for the trade of 
St. Louis, Kansas City and Chicago. 
Dallas had to have something that 
sounded like a real symphony orches- 
tra. From 1925 to 1936 the leadership 
in Texas was clearly Dallas’. Houston 
and Fort Worth eagerly followed the 
pattern with San Antonio stumbling as 
a poor symphonic fourth. Dallas lost 
momentum from 1936 to 1938 by 
suspending its orchestra for the prior 
interests of the Texas Centennial and 
Pan American Expositions. When Dal- 
las resumed in 1938 it learned to its 
discomfiture that Houston had plunged 
steadily ahead, had raised its sights 
financially, had improved the quality of 
its musicianship and had obtained the 
solid backing of the city as an asset 
comparable to the ship channel and the 
new oil company skyscrapers. 

Dallas’ orchestral effort from 1938 
to 1942, while representing a high 
standard of musical achievement, failed 
for many reasons to enlist necessary 
civic and public support. The first war- 
time draft of 1942 took a large part of 
the personnel including the conductor. 
and sentiment for an orchestra not 
only collapsed but shattered. 

In 1938 San Antonio began another 
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grim effort, this time startling the town 
into attention by presenting a succes- 
sion of big name artists. In the boom- 
ing war year of 1943-44, this orchestra 
amassed financial support and engaged 
musicians from far and wide to make 
it the sturdiest organization in Texas. 

Both the Houston and San Antonio 
orchestras tour the trade territories of 
their cities and the Houston Symphony 


is playing the Dallas field without en- 
countering the slightest opposition. Dal- 
las offers the war as an excuse for 
inactivity but Houston and San An. 
tonio, not to say Waco and El Paso, 
have found musicians, audiences and 
their biggest sustaining funds in the 
war boom. Most informed Dallasites 
are reconciled to the fact that their city 
will be a poor symphonic third in Texas 
for many more census decennia. 
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In This Issue 


Major E. A. Woop, a graduate of Cornell University in railroad and 
highway engineering, has charge of city planning for Dallas. Major 
Wood combines imagination with initiative and dogged persistence in 
proportions which hurry or inch Dallas’ planning as needs dictate. If 
he were a man who deals in slogans, an appropriate one for him would 
be: “Dallas will be ready.” 


Writing about ‘possums in the spring is no more paradoxical than 
the men who have done the two ’possum articles for this issue of the 
Review. LEwts NorpyKE, a newspaper man of Amarillo and a contrib- 
utor to the leading popular magazines of the country, has approached 
this interesting and strange animal from a biological viewpoint. Oris 
Durant Duncan, a Doctor of Philosophy and learned professor, has 
given his actual experiences in hunting ‘possum when a young man in 
East Texas. All that is needed to make this a definitive study of the 
‘possum is an accurately worded eulogy of the eating of this animal by 
a hungry Negro. If one may be had it will be welcomed in the columns 
of “Old Texans Talk.” 


Perhaps too much publicity is being given to Texas as the state which 
furnishes the soldiers to launch the attack when a beach-head is desired. 
When both Oxford and Cambridge needed men to explain typical fea- 
tures of American civilization, they not only called on Texas instructors 
for the task but upon native Texans. Dr. WaLter P. Wess, Harms- 
worth Professor at Oxford, took to England his stimulating and schol- 
arly ideas on the influence of the frontier on civilization. He brought 
back charming ideas on what he found in English universities which he 
is sharing with readers of the Review. J. Frank Dobie is now at 
Emanuel College in Cambridge interpreting American history in his 
own way to English youths. It is hoped that he will write for our read- 
ers his reaction to the English scene. 


As early as 1936, the Southwest Review published not only poems 
and stories by JEssE Stuart, but also carried a critical article on him 
by Charlotte Salmon, which could be written about him today. His story 
in this issue is intensely human because Jesse Stuart insists on remain- 
ing human. He says of it: “The writing in “Three Abroad and One at 





Home’ is very similar to that in Taps for Private Tussie. This morning 
when I went over this proof I checked up to see when I wrote this story 
and I wrote it while I was working on Taps for Private Tussie . . . 
about the time when I was at the height of my “Tussie’ mood.” He had 
time to add (among other things in a long chatty letter) : “Well Jane 
[his eighteen-months-old daughter] is on a rampage this morning. She’s 
not the nice little girl she often is, laughing, biting my arm to make me 
jump . . . she got peeved about something and she is still peeved. She 
wants me to quit work and show her, her ‘Goose-Book’ . . . I have to 
show her through this book six and seven times each day. ... Everyone 
that sees Jane says she’s my image. She’s very husky for a girl and... 
she fights for her rights . . .” 

Gonzalo Baez-Camargo is executive secretary of the National Evan- 
gelical Council of Mexico and manager of the Union Publishing House 
in Mexico City. He delivered one of the Merrick Lectures for 1943 at 
Ohio Wesleyan, his subject being “Christianity and the Race Problem.” 

ALBERTA WILSON CoNsTANT lives in Oklahoma City where she 
teaches in the public schools. BERNARD BrisTER has done feature writ- 
ing for a number of Texas newspapers. HuBERT WINSTON SMITH, 
formerly Associate in Legal Medicine at Harvard is now in the Navy. 
REBECCA SWITZER, director of the department of foreign languages at 


Texas State College for Women, has for many years taken a group of 
students to Saltillo, Mexico for study in the summer. When not serving 
as program director for WGN in Chicago, Francis CouGHLIN spends 
much of his time studying military strategy. 





A City Looks to the Future 


Dallas Believes in City Planning 


By E. A. Wood 


tion, with some feeling, the ability of any one engineer, 

architect or banker to prophesy future events. Neverthe- 
less, the city of Dallas believes in city planning because it has found 
from experience that it pays to build a city according to a plan. 
George E. Kessler, well-known city planner, sold Dallas on city 
planning a quarter of a century ago. He proved that it was possible 
to get all railroads coming into the city to join in the construction of 
a union passenger station ; to move a temperamental river half a mile 
west of the city and confine its turbulent actions between levees ; and 
to convert a railroad right-of-way containing a double main line 
track with switch tracks and industries on each side into a mag- 
nificent, ornamentally lighted business thoroughfare called Pacific 
Avenue. 

To date Dallas has had three city plans, the original Kessler 
city plan of 1911 which gave Dallas some of its finest improvements, 
Turtle Creek Boulevard and a splendid system of parks; the re- 
vised Kessler plan of 1919 in which revision was supervised per- 
sonally by Mr. Kessler; and the Ulrickson plan of 1927 for which 
the citizens voted $23,000,000 in bonds to carry out a program of 
improvements designed to modernize the city in every respect. And 
now, sixteen years later, Dallas is again taking stock, examining her 
physical structure and outward appearance to see just what shall be 
done to modernize the city again. 
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M‘ee= PEOPLE think city planning is bunk and they ques- 
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Mr. Kessler has passed to his reward and Dallas has selected 
Mr. Harland Bartholomew of St. Louis, an outstanding city planner 
of extensive experience, to examine this city critically and submit 
his recommendations in the form of a new city plan. 

The time for this examination is propitious. There is work to be 
done, much of it. Our young men and some of our middle-aged men 
are fighting at the battle front giving up their lives so that this 
country can continue to enjoy the right to build cities according to 
its own, and not according to Hitler’s or some other dictator’s ideas. 
These men we hope will come back; and we hope to thousands of 
carefully planned jobs waiting for them so they can step right back 
into civilian life. This procedure will eliminate having to go through 
some fiendish period of unemployment because no one planned for 
their return. 

So the first reason for making a city plan at this time is to pro- 
vide many jobs for returning Dallas soldiers. A second reason is to 
modernize the city. Cities grow old just like folks, or houses, and 
need to be rejuvenated, and the Dallas City Council thought the 
present was a good time to take inventory. Another reason is that 
Dallas is growing rapidly and expanding in all directions and needs 
a pattern to follow. Then there are some old problems that have 
not yet been solved, such as congestion in the downtown area, the 
question of mass transportation by street cars or busses. How many 
airports should Dallas have and where should they be located? Does 
Dallas need a civic center and if so where shall it be located? What 
about express highways and inter-regional highways? Where should 
the new parks be located ; and shall we continue to operate under our 
old 1929 zoning ordinance which did not include single family resi- 
dence districts, or shall we have a new one strictly up to the minute? 


The answers to all of these questions are now being formulated 
by Mr. Bartholomew in a series of reports which deals with fifteen 
phases of city planning as follows: (1) character of the city, (2) 
scope of the city plan, (3) trends and growth of population, (4) the 
major street plan, (5) street car and bus transportation facilities, 
(6) rail, air, water and highway transportation facilities, (7) school 
facilities, (8) recreation facilities, (9) uses of private property, 
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(10) zoning, (11) condition of housing, (12) needed public build- 
ings, (13) appearance of Dallas, (14) administrative policies, and 
(15) program of expenditures for the carrying out of the plan. 

Because of past experiences Dallas is not afraid of the cost of 
such a program. This city and other cities have found out that it is 
cheaper to build according to a plan than to build without one. Dal- 
las has also found out that it is very wise to put the plan on paper 
and publish it so that the public can become familiar with all pro- 
posed improvements. If the improvements have the required breadth 
of vision they will have so much appeal that the public will not only 
co-operate willingly but will insist that the plans be executed. 

There is much truth in the saying of Daniel H. Burnham, archi- 
tect of the World’s Columbian Exposition at Chicago in 1893, 
“Make no little plans; they have no magic to stir men’s blood and 
probably themselves will not be realized. Make big plans; aim high 
in hope and work, remembering that a noble, logical diagram, once 
recorded, will never die, but long after we are gone will be a living 
thing asserting itself with ever growing insistence. Remember that 
our sons and grandsons are going to do things that would stagger 
us. Let your watchword be order and your beacon beauty.” 


II 


In order to make a plan that will fit Dallas and make it different 
from every other city it was necessary to prepare the first report, 
“Character of the City.” This answers the question, “Why wasn’t 
Dallas located in the middle of the prairie instead of on a small 
eminence on the east bank of the Trinity River midway along a 
straight sweep of the river?” It also describes the character of the 
early settlers who were so anxious and willing to build a city that 
they not only built a steamboat to navigate the Trinity River to get 
connections with the outside world but also managed to persuade the 
officers of first one railroad and then a second one not to by-pass 
Dallas but to turn away from their surveyed routes and include the 
city on both lines. These are examples of the spirit of the citizens 
who have made Dallas the city it is today. 
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One of the most interesting sidelights on early Dallas is the fact 
that its founder, John Neely Bryan, laid out the town with blocks 
two hundred feet square and streets eighty feet in width parallel with 
and at right angles to the Trinity River. Since the river did not flow 
north and south, neither do those first city streets run north and 
south nor east and west. Ever since the coming of the automobile 
Dallasites have regretted the failure of a few early real estate men 
to follow Bryan’s broad vision in providing eighty-foot streets for 
the growing city. 

Report number two of the Bartholomew plan deals with the his- 
tory of the city planning movement, how it began and how it has 
continued to grow. It also deals with the shortcomings of the motor 
age—how Americans who, though able to develop a marvelously in- 
tricate machine called an automobile, have yet to design cities so 
that this machine can operate easily, comfortably and safely on a 
downtown street and be stored while the operator shops or trans- 
acts business without causing congestion, delay and discomfort to 
other automobile drivers who want to do the same things. 

Trends and growth of population is the subject of the third re- 
port. To plan intelligently one must have certain basic data. The most 
important of these relate to the number of people who can be reason- 
ably expected to occupy a city within a given period. In the case of 
Dallas the period was twenty-seven years, and the task was to deter- 
mine just how many people could be expected to reside in the Dallas 
of 1970. To be conservative a curve was projected based on the past 
growth of the nation, the state, the county and Dallas. This would 
take into account the slowing down of the national population growth 
about which so much has been written, at the same time allowing 
for the newer qualities of the Southwest, the movement of people 
from the city into the country and the growth of the city itself. The 
prediction of this method of projection is a population of 670,000 
in Dallas by 1970. “This is the population for which schools, streets, 
parks, water supply, sewerage and other essential public facilities and 
services should be planned,” says Mr. Bartholomew. 


This figure also gives a cue as to the area to be occupied by the 
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city of 1970. This information is important because by knowing it 
we can lay out our 1970 city limits in our plan and locate the re- 
quired streets, parks, school sites, industrial sites, business areas and 
residential districts. To do this a population density standard is 
selected—thirty persons per acre—and this density is then decreased 
from the business center of the city outward to the 1970 city limits. 

Report number four covers the internal framework of the 
city—the major streets, in which are laid the various utilities and 
on which the city’s traffic moves on foot, in autos and by street cars 
and busses. If these streets provide direct, easy and convenient access 
to destination, congestion is held to a minimum. On the other hand, 
if access is not direct and convenient, congestion results. This condi- 
tion causes people to avoid congested areas which in turn causes a 
shifting of stores and a decrease in property values. This shifting 
process is particularly harmful if it occurs in the central business 
district since this area pays the highest proportion of taxes. Nor can 
a well-balanced city be maintained if the business district shifts 


from one location to another. It is therefore quite important to pro- 
tect all areas against shifting, and wide, commodious and direct 
streets furnish the best protection against this. 


Several different kinds of streets are required for the modern 
complex city. A wheel is often used to illustrate two of these types, 
the spokes representing the radial streets which carry the people 
quickly and directly from the outlying residential areas to the hub, 
which is the central business district, and vice versa. Then the tire 
represents the circumferential street which carries people around the 
hub or business district without going through it. Unlike the wheel, 
however, there should be a number of circumferential streets. 

As the city increases in size, express highways, interregional 
highways, major streets and secondary streets become necessary 
parts of the major street plan. These are added to take care of the 
increased traffic, to eliminate cross traffic and to shorten the time 
of driving by permitting an increase in speed of traffic. 

The Bureau of Public Roads has selected a certain number of 
Federal highways serving densely populated cities and has combined 
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these into a system of interregional highways. The function of this 
system is to take traffic from the heart of one large city and deliver 
it to the heart of another by the shortest and most direct route. 
This type of highway has every known safety feature built into it. 
Traffic flows in one direction only and never crosses another stream 
of traffic. Traffic cannot enter from the side or leave because the 
road is a “freeway” and property alongside does not have the right 
of access to an interregional. Ingress and egress may be had only at 
intervals where clover leaves, slots or other special devices are pro- 
vided for these purposes. Traffic moving in opposite directions is 
separated by a barrier so that one line cannot get into an opposing 
line even for an instant. In the Dallas plan, U. S. Highways 6/7, 
75, 77 and 80 are brought into the heart of the city and taken out 
again on interregional highways. 

The Dallas plan also provides one “Express Highway.’’ It is 
called Central Boulevard and will occupy the right of way of the 
Houston and Texas Central Railroad except that portion between 


Swiss Avenue and Park Row, which will continue to be occupied 
by the H. & T. C. yards. Connection between the two parts of the 
boulevard will be made by converting Preston Street, on the west 
side of the railroad into a ten-lane highway and Good and Latimer 
streets on the east side, into a six-lane highway. 


As in the interregional highway there will be no cross traffic on 
Central Boulevard. Opposing traffic will be separated by a barrier 
and all cross traffic will be gathered by a parallel street on each side 
of the expressway, passed under it by underpasses at convenient 
intervals, fed into the expressway or taken from it by means of 
slots with widened spaces for accelerating or decelerating speed be- 
fore entering or leaving the expressway. 

Having prepared a street plan for improving traffic conditions, 
it next becomes necessary to adapt the transit system, or the street 
car and bus system, to this new street plan. Careful study is given 
to the transportation of masses of people to and from work in public 
conveyances, and this matter is covered in the transit report. By 
utilizing the major street plan for street cars and busses as well 
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as for automobiles and trucks ‘t may be possible to avoid the costly 
construction of subways and elevated railroads at some future time. 


Following the transit report is the transportation report which 
deals with all forms of intercity transportation; rail, water, air and 
highway. Dallas is crisscrossed by railroads, and several reports have 
been made by various experts on ways and means of improving the 
city either by the elimination of rail lines or by relocation or by com- 
bining two or more lines. Mr. Kessler suggested the construction of 
two belt lines, one around Dallas and one around Oak Cliff with 
connections in the Trinity River bottoms. This construction would 
permit the removal of all lines inside the city and he actually sug- 
gested the removal of the Texas and Pacific, the Houston and Texas 
Central and the Missouri, Kansas and Texas lines. The T. & P. 
tracks have already been removed from Pacific Avenue and negotia- 
tions have been completed for the removal of those of the H. & T. C., 
in spite of the fact that the original belt lines proposed by Mr. 
Kessler were never built. However, the H. & T. C. did build a so 
called belt line around the eastern edge of the city which permitted 
the removal of the T. & P. tracks. 

Insufficient progress has been made on the transportation report 
to suggest what changes may be made in the existing rail situation 
in Dallas. Mr. Kessler’s original belt-line system, however, still pre- 
sents great possibilities, especially for the elimination of many 
dangerous grade crossings and for setting aside of large areas of 
undeveloped land for future industrial sites. 

John Neely Bryan proposed navigation of the Trinity River in 
the early days of Dallas and enough people agreed to his proposal 
so that a small steamboat was built. Navigation has been proposed 
many times since and at one time the Federal Government actually 
began the construction of locks and dams below Dallas. Finally the 
Corps of Engineers and the U. S. Department of Agriculture have 
completed ‘‘a coordinated program of improvement of the entire 
Trinity watershed, including flood control, soil, water, forest conser- 
vation, navigation, reclamation, alleviation of stream pollution, con- 
servation of wild life and storage of water for municipal, agricul- 
tural, industrial and recreational uses.’ This program has been rec- 
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ommended to Congress by both agencies and has been included in 
the pending River and Harbor Bill, which, it is generally believed, 
will be enacted as a post-war employment measure. An agreement 
has already been made by the Corps of Engineers and the City of 
Dallas giving them the right to raise the spillway at Lake Dallas to 
provide storage for flood waters, and the Corps of Engineers has 
agreed to build sufficient additional reservoirs, not only to provide 
_ storage space for floods but also for additional water to supply 
Dallas. 

It has also been suggested that the Corps of Engineers take over 
the maintenance of the levees that protect Dallas against floods. 
Such a step would be of great advantage to the city and would prob- 
ably result in the complete industrialization of the levee district. Al- 
though navigation of the Trinity is still uncertain, the completion of 
reservoirs above Dallas for the storage of flood waters and the 
maintenance of the levees by the Corps of Engineers will bring it 
nearer than it has ever been before. 

Mr. Bartholomew has recommended twenty-one airports for 
Dallas. These are based upon the future possibilities of air travel 
and the desire to give Dallas every advantage of this form of trans- 
portation. Among these will be a super airport containing 5,300 
acres that will provide 10,000 foot runways with the possibility of 
expanding these to 15,000 feet. This port is planned to take care of 
super air lines and the big freight liners from Mexico, Central and 
South America. A major airport is planned to take care of commer- 
cial aviation, a secondary one to care for Army and Navy needs, 
twelve minor ports for private planes and eight ports for helicopter 
use. The plan arranges these various ports in the best locations 
around the city and prevents interference of planes while landing 
and taking off. 

Transportation of passengers and freight by motor vehicle has 
reached the stage in Dallas where twelve passenger lines operating 
four hundred and seventy-six busses daily utilize four different 
terminals, and forty-five motor freight lines serve Dallas from forty 
individual terminals. The traffic generated upon Dallas streets by 
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| these two industries is an excellent reason for the preparation of a 
comprehensive city plan and especially for a major street plan. 

Dallas has many fine schools and school grounds. These are well 
located with respect to distribution of population. And due to a very 
| friendly and co-operative spirit existing between the School Board 
and the Park Board the latter uses various school grounds as play 
grounds and has installed wading pools and apparatus used under 
the supervision of Park Board instructors. Consequently that por- 
tion of the city plan that deals with schools and parks will suggest 
a continuation of the same co-operative policy between the two 
boards. It will also propose locations for future school sites, ample 
grounds, play fields, additional large parks for the increased popula- 
tion. The joining together of the various parks by parkways and 
boulevards for pleasure driving and the improvement and stabiliza- 
tion of property values through landscaping and the utilization of 
many of the natural attractive scenic spots around Dallas will also 
be suggested. 

In this report on schools and parks the State Fair grounds or 
Fair Park will receive special treatment. The State Fair of Texas 
is located in Dallas and it is proposed to re-design the grounds to 
permit separation of the Civic Center, composed of the State of 
Texas building, the Art Museum, the Natural History Museum, the 
Aquarium and the Band Shell, from the State Fair buildings, and 
to provide space for a larger concrete football stadium with ample 
space for the parking of cars and provision for an expeditious 
handling of all crowds whether on foot or in cars. 

Dallas’ zoning ordinance is out of date. It has worked well 
and much good has been accomplished through its use. But times 
have changed since 1929 and court decisions have weakened some 
of its provisions. Therefore a new zoning ordinance will be proposed 
in the report on zoning and a new set of maps will be presented to 
the citizens for their guidance. Before this can be done, however, it 
is necessary to examine the present use of land within the city limits 
and to indicate on maps by colors all residence, apartment, business, 
school, park, industrial and vacant property. The amount of each 
will be tabulated and the total amount of each class of property in- 
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ommended to Congress by both agencies and has been included in 
the pending River and Harbor Bill, which, it is generally believed, 
will be enacted as a post-war employment measure. An agreement 
has already been made by the Corps of Engineers and the City of 
Dallas giving them the right to raise the spillway at Lake Dallas to 
provide storage for flood waters, and the Corps of Engineers has 
agreed to build sufficient additional reservoirs, not only to provide 
_ storage space for floods but also for additional water to supply 
Dallas. 

It has also been suggested that the Corps of Engineers take over 
the maintenance of the levees that protect Dallas against floods. 
Such a step would be of great advantage to the city and would prob- 
ably result in the complete industrialization of the levee district. Al- 
though navigation of the Trinity is still uncertain, the completion of 
reservoirs above Dallas for the storage of flood waters and the 
maintenance of the levees by the Corps of Engineers will bring it 
nearer than it has ever been before. 

Mr. Bartholomew has recommended twenty-one airports for 
Dallas. These are based upon the future possibilities of air travel 
and the desire to give Dallas every advantage of this form of trans- 
portation. Among these will be a super airport containing 5,300 
acres that will provide 10,000 foot runways with the possibility of 
expanding these to 15,000 feet. This port is planned to take care of 
super air lines and the big freight liners from Mexico, Central and 
South America. A major airport is planned to take care of commer- 
cial aviation, a secondary one to care for Army and Navy needs, 
twelve minor ports for private planes and eight ports for helicopter 
use. The plan arranges these various ports in the best locations 
around the city and prevents interference of planes while landing 
and taking off. 


Transportation of passengers and freight by motor vehicle has 
reached the stage in Dallas where twelve passenger lines operating 
four hundred and seventy-six busses daily utilize four different 
terminals, and forty-five motor freight lines serve Dallas from forty 
individual terminals. The traffic generated upon Dallas streets by 
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these two industries is an excellent reason for the preparation of a 
comprehensive city plan and especially for a major street plan. 

Dallas has many fine schools and school grounds. These are well 
located with respect to distribution of population. And due to a very 
friendly and co-operative spirit existing between the School Board 
and the Park Board the latter uses various school grounds as play 
grounds and has installed wading pools and apparatus used under 
the supervision of Park Board instructors. Consequently that por- 
tion of the city plan that deals with schools and parks will suggest 
a continuation of the same co-operative policy between the two 
boards. It will also propose locations for future school sites, ample 
grounds, play fields, additional large parks for the increased popula- 
| tion. The joining together of the various parks by parkways and 
boulevards for pleasure driving and the improvement and stabiliza- 
tion of property values through landscaping and the utilization of 
many of the natural attractive scenic spots around Dallas will also 
be suggested. 

In this report on schools and parks the State Fair grounds or 
Fair Park will receive special treatment. The State Fair of Texas 
is located in Dallas and it is proposed to re-design the grounds to 
permit separation of the Civic Center, composed of the State of 
Texas building, the Art Museum, the Natural History Museum, the 
Aquarium and the Band Shell, from the State Fair buildings, and 
to provide space for a larger concrete football stadium with ample 
space for the parking of cars and provision for an expeditious 
handling of all crowds whether on foot or in cars. 

Dallas’ zoning ordinance is out of date. It has worked well 
and much good has been accomplished through its use. But times 
have changed since 1929 and court decisions have weakened some 
of its provisions. Therefore a new zoning ordinance will be proposed 
in the report on zoning and a new set of maps will be presented to 
the citizens for their guidance. Before this can be done, however, it 
is necessary to examine the present use of land within the city limits 
and to indicate on maps by colors all residence, apartment, business, 
school, park, industrial and vacant property. The amount of each 
will be tabulated and the total amount of each class of property in- 
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cluding streets and alleys will be compared with total amounts al- 
located to each use by the zoning ordinance. These figures will be 
compared with those of other cities. These data will comprise a re- 
port on land use which will be the framework upon which to piace 
the new zoning ordinance. This procedure will produce a much bet- 
ter ordinance than the present one. 

Every city has its slums and Dallas has some very bad housing 
conditions. The report on housing will suggest means of getting rid 
of these conditions. The first portion of the report will present con- 
ditions as they are and the second part will suggest remedies. One of 
the latter will be a municipal housing code that will specify minimum 
standards for all structures to be used for habitation. This instru- 
ment will insure weatherproof structures and sanitary facilities. An- 
other remedy will be suggestions through which life insurance com- 
panies and other business concerns having large sums of money to 
invest, can place these funds in housing corporations for the build- 
ing of moderately priced apartments within easy walking distance 
of the central business district. For that portion of the population 
unable to pay for decent housing it may be necessary for the city to 
change its form of direct relief and furnish clean sanitary weather- 
proof housing in lieu of money, and let the regular relief agencies 
furnish food and employment. 

From time to time there arises a demand for a new public build- 
ing, such as a courthouse, a public library, an auditorium or a city 
hall. In the proposed city plan for Dallas this matter of public build- 
ings will be considered and a report prepared on the desirability of 
grouping such public buildings in a central portion of the city where § 
each will be conveniently located for the public. This group is usual- 
ly called the “Civic Center.” Probably a new name will have to be 
used in Dallas because there already exists at Fair Park a splendid 
group of buildings called “Civic Center.” ; 

The appearance of the average American city leaves much to 
be desired. Dallas, however, is becoming conscious of its appearance 
and its comprehensive plan will include a special report on “‘Appear- 
ance.” There is really no good reason why any city should be drab 
and unattractive. Failure to standardize the use of signs, to remove 
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the mass of overhead wires and to cut the weeds covering vacant 
lots are only a few causes of poor appearance. This report will sug- 
gest the remedies necessary to change Dallas into an attractive city, 
making full use of the long growing season and the moderate cli- 
mate through the planting of many miles of street trees. 

The final reports in the comprehensive plan for Dallas deal with 
administrative measures or the carrying out of the plan together 
with a budget of expenditures for each year. Dallas has an active 
City Plan Commission of fifteen members whose duties are outlined 
in the charter. Although most of their work is advisory, a state law 
requires their approval on all subdivision plats, both within the city 
and for a distance of five miles beyond. The Commission’s duties 
will undoubtedly be increased under the new plan. 

In the past Dallas expenditures for public improvements have 
been budgeted under a “Six-Year Plan” through the operation of 
which the city expects to be entirely free from debt in thirty-four 
years. It is probable that this “Six-Year Plan” will be modified to 
fit the new city plan so that a debt free city can still be attained after 
thirty-four years’ operation. 

Arnold W. Brunner once said, “The basic principle of city plan- 
ning is to increase the working efficiency of the city. No farseeing 
business man would undertake the construction of a large manufac- 
turing plant without making provision for future expansion and 
other possible contingencies.” This is exactly what Dallas expects 
the Bartholomew plan to do, increase the working efficiency of the 
city, improve living conditions, develop a more attractive city, stabil- 
| ize the central business district, eliminate slums and make provisions 
for future expansion and other contingencies. 





Adventures of a Ballad 
Hunter 


Livingston, Alabama 


By John A. Lomax 


ston, Alabama, where I met Mrs. Ruby Pickens Tartt. 
During four visits to this section I made records of three 

hundred and five Negro folk songs, all coming from a district of 
worn out farms covering an area not more than ten by twenty miles. 
Without Mrs. Tartt’s help I could have made but little headway. She 
knows her Negroes, loves them, and they know and trust her, as they 
did her father before her. Everywhere they greet her as “Miss 
Ruby,” and their smiles of pleasure are genuine. She helps bury 
their dead, repair their shambling church buildings, counsels them 
in their troubles, and, above all, she enjoys their stories, loves their 
songs, and leaves a shining token of her affection when they shake 
her hand. 

Mrs. Tartt usually has a good story which has come directly out 
of their lives. 

“How many children have you, Auntie?” Mrs. Tartt recently 
inquired of a colored farmer’s wife. 

“Le’s see; nine, I believe . . .” counting on her fingers. “Yassum, 
I’s got nine head o’ chilluns.” 

“Isn’t that pretty hard on you, taking care of nine children?” 

“No’m, dey ain’t much trouble. De only thing dat bothers me, 
it sho’ makes me mad when a baby comes in pea-pickin’ time; some- 
times I loses as much as fo’ days.” 


312 
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A railway conductor told her about an experience which took 
place on his run. He came to an old Negro man on his rounds. The 
Negro handed him two round-trip tickets from Livingston to 
Birmingham. 

“Where is the other passenger ?”’ the conductor asked. 

“Dat’s for my wife; she’s a layin’ a corpse in her box up in de 
baggage car.” 

“But you don’t need a round-trip ticket for her.” 

“Yassuh, I does. You see, my wife she’s got lots o’ kinfolks up 
to Bummingham. I’se takin’ her body up dere for dem to mourn over, 
an’ den I’s goin’ to bring her back to Livingston to bury her. If I 
had’a let all dem Bummingham folks come down to Livingston to 
mourn over her, dey’d et me out’a house an’ home.” 

Mrs. Tartt’s maid asked for the week-end off, explaining that 
she was getting married on Saturday night and that on Sunday she 
and her husband wanted to go on a wedding trip. Sunday morning, 
however, the maid was back on duty in the kitchen. 

“What happened, Amelia, I thought you were getting married ?” 

“Yassum, I gets married last night.” 

“But what about your wedding trip?” 

“Well, you see, Ma’am, when I found out my husband was plan- 
nin’ on takin’ me to Bummingham, I jes’ didn’t go. You see I done 
been to Bummingham, so I jes’ let my sister go in my place.” 

A New York publisher commissioned me to secure the words 
and the music to a dozen cotton-picking songs so that he could use 
them in a Christmas book. During cotton-picking time many Negroes 
leave their jobs in the cities to work in the cotton fields. It is a pleas- 
ant holiday for them, the actual labor is light and the pickers can 
work in groups. Chatter and laughter and songs continue while hands 
snatch out the cotton and stuff it into sacks swung from their shoul- 
ders. Often these songs are made up as they work; often other songs 
are changed to fit the rhythm of picking the fleecy staple. 

Mrs. Tartt took us out in the starved red hills twelve miles from 
Livingston to see Aunt Harriet McClintock who, it was rumored, 
knew a cotton-picking song. We couldn’t get the car up the steep hill 
to her house so Miss Terrell—that’s my wife—set up the recording 
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machine beside the road. Aunt Harriet, seventy-nine and amiable, 
agreed to sing for us. Down the hill came the procession, including 
the great-grandchildren, one of them bringing a rawhide bottomed 
chair for Aunt Harriet to sit in. She entered into the spirit of the 
thing whole-heartedly and her singing was excellent. When I played 
back her cornfield dances, lullabies and reels, she shouted with delight, 

“Sing on, ol’ lady! Don’t you hear me? Year, dat’s me!” 

I sat on the ground beside her while the machine was running, 
holding the microphone ready to catch everything she said. At one 
point she seemed annoyed at the whirling disc and cried, 

“Stop dat ghost!” 

One of the songs she sang was “Po’ Little Johnny,” a quaint 
and tuneful melody, the chorus of which is, 


Way down in de bottom 

Whar de cotton’s so rotten, 

You won't git yo’ hundred today ; 

Po’ little Johnny, he’s a po’ little feller, 
He won’t git his hundred here today. 


She also sang a game song in which Jacob pursues Rachel into 
the woods, shouting, “Where’s you, Rachel?” and Rachel replies, 
“Here’s I, Jacob.” Of course Rachel is never there when Jacob 
reaches the spot and he has to ask again. Another song she sang 
was about a “fo’ day creeper” who scratched late at night at the 
window of his lady love. 

“Did you have many Jacobs when you were a girl, Aunt Har- 
riet?” I asked. . 

“Only one after I got married,” Aunt Harriet parried. 

“But before you were married?” 

“Oh, three or fo’ Jacobs then,” she admitted. 

“Did any of these Jacobs ever scratch at your window?” 

“What was de use, chile? De big door was a-standin’ wide open.” 

I asked her if she was getting along all right. She admitted that 
she was but rather coyly let me know she could use a little help. I 
gave her some money, then asked her what she was going to do 
with it. 
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“Dis money goes straight to de sto’ for a new dress an’ some 
meat. I ain’t had a skin o’ meat in de house for weeks.” 

Mollie and Joe McDonald lived a few miles away. The porch 
floors of their two-room house were so rickety that we set up the 
recording machine under an oak tree on the ground outside the yard 
fence. The cord to the microphone was long enough to reach the 
porch. Turn and turn about the two old people sang their songs, 
now and then joining in a duet. When Miss Terrell played the 
songs back they shouted and laughed like a couple of children. A 
grown son and daughter sat around frowning. They knew none of 
the songs their parents sang. The daughter finally unbent enough 
to sing a cotton-picking tune her father could not recall. 


Two years before we had recorded songs sung by this old couple. 
In the twenty-four songs they sang for us on this second trip they 
repeated only two which they had sung before. Among their record- 
ings are: two cotton-picking songs, a rare cotton-chopping song, 
dance tunes, patting songs, lullabies, and an odd song immortalizing 
the old-fashioned wooden churn with the dasher going up and down. 


In Livingston I found a running mate for Professor Odum’s 
“Left-Wing Gordon.” His name was Richard Amerson. If ever a 
person looked like an abandoned and hopeless vagrant, Richard was 
that person. His clothes were ragged, dirty and held together uncer- 
tainly by garish yellow safety pins. His slab-sided shoes showed 
most of his toes. Yet this man was not a tramp. He lived in one 
community. He was just a shiftless Negro who worked just enough 
to keep body and soul together. “Little Bit,” his wife, had, through 
overwork and lack of food, gone to that land beyond the Jordan 
which was “too fur away for me to foller.” Richard dug wells at 
twenty-five cents a foot and did other odd jobs, if he could not get 
money by his wits. He got to me one day when I was in an expansive 
mood and talked me into buying him a French harp so that he 
could give imitations of trains, fox hunts and barnyard festivals. 
He agreed to play it for me at a later hour but did not appear. 
When I found him, he explained that he had loaned the harp to a 
friend who had taken it fifty miles away. Later, I learned that he 
had traded it for a pint of bootleg liquor. 
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Nevertheless, somewhere down in this raw callop of nature a 
spark of genius lived, if only in his ability to lie eloquently. “I was 
educated on hard work in the fields,” he said, “and graduated in 
lies.” Perhaps he was expecting me to take him according to his 
advice, perhaps he did not believe what he said: “Nigger is jes’ like 
a mule,” he said. ‘White man like a horse. You jes’ tech de bridle 
an’ de horse goes. But you got to beat on a mule to make him 
move out of his tracks.” 

Richard claimed to be “double jinted,”’ hence twice as strong as 
an average man and also needing twice as much food. As a steam- 
boat roustabout he claimed to have carried up and down the gang- 
planks bales of cotton and barrels of molasses, each weighing five 
hundred pounds and over. 

“Aren’t you exaggerating a little, Richard?” I asked. 

“Maybe so, Boss, but de Bible say you got to lie sometimes to 
keep de peace.” 

Richard had also been a section hand on the railroad, well- 
digger, minstrel, mule-skinner, preacher, farmer and voodoo doctor. 
He sang me a number of songs which came out of his working 
experience. One of them was a song of the roustabouts. 

“When we unloaded fertilizer, we had to go down in the hull 
and climb back up tall steps all loaded down. When we th’owed 
down our load the feller ud commence to callin’, 


Go git yo’ sack! 
Whoa back, Buddy, whoa back! 
I got a coat here to fit yo’ back! 


Jes’ walk on upstairs an’ th’ow it down, 
Bim! 
That ain’t the right sack. Hurry back. 


Here’s for the next, Buddy, whoa back! 

I got a coat here to fit yo’ back! 

Walk on upstairs and th’ow it down. 
Bim! Bim! Bim!” 
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Richard’s scientifically accurate description of the life-cycle of 
Mr. Boll Weevil, the tragic enemy of cotton, is most revealing : 


De cotton bush his shade, 
De root his cook-kitchen, 
De boll his dinin’-room 

- Where he do all his eatin’. 


He loved to sing the blues. “Can’t git after a Nigger for singin’ 
dem,” he decided, “ ’cause Job he sung de fust blues.” His favorite, 
“Black Woman Blues,” contains a noteworthy stanza: 


I’m goin’ out to Texas, Mamma, 

I’m goin’ to stop in Santone; 

An’ when I stop in Santone, Mamma, 
I’m goin’ to hear dat wild cow moan. 


Later, when I visited him again, he added: 


An’ if I like dat moanin’, Mamma, 
I’m goin’ to bring dat wild cow home. 


Richard’s attitude toward work is perhaps the most revealing 
facet of his character. “Walkin’ is better than totin’ but puttin’ 
down beats de world,” he said. ‘““What I wants is a job where you can 
set and eat and sleep.” He called on “de release folks” in the early 
thirties to see if he could improve his situation, but when work on 
the public roads was suggested and when some long-handled shovels 
and hoes were pointed out leaning against the door, Richard 
demurred. “I’se done had full acquaintance with dem things,” he 
said. ‘When I ’splained to the release men that I was lookin’ for a 
settin’-down job, he jes’ sorter motioned to de door.” 

I heard that Richard had been in jail for stealing a ham. 
“Yassuh,” he admitted, when I confronted him with the charge, “T 
was in jail for stealin’ a ham, but I didn’t steal hit. I tol’ ’em if the 
feller dat did steal hit would jes’ divide up, I’d stay in jail a week 
jes’ so I could put my teeth in it.” Richard had to have his food. 
He even carried this over to preaching. “No man can preach empty,” 
he maintained. ‘‘Never was a hongry preacher could preach directly 
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right. If I had a pot o’ greens an’ a couple dozen biscuits and a 
gallon o’ pot licker, I sho’ could preach.’ And Richard proceeded to 
tell about “Lucifire’ who had his “tail wrop round a third of 
Heaven” as he tried to balance himself over the deep gulley of Hell. 
But “his foot slipped and down he fell, an’ he ain’t quit fallin’ yet.” 
From Lucifer’s fall Richard, a moment later, was telling how the 
King’s daughter “‘wrop little Moses in a cowhide—dat’s what bull- 
rushes was—’’ to keep all the chosen people from following Lucifer’s 
example. 

Richard was telling me one day about that story in the Bible 
where the City of “Rum” was saved by the cackling of the geese. 
I asked him if he knew for certain this story was in the Bible. 
“Sho'ly,”” he said, “hit’s jes’ about where dat other story is where 
Chicago was burned when de cow kicked over a lamp.” 

“How’d that happen?” I asked. 

“Durn woman milkin’ her on de wrong side,” he said. 

“But, Richard,” I protested, “‘neither of those stories is in the 
Bible.” 

He removed his hat and scratched his head, then he came back 
with absolute positiveness, “I knows fer a fac’ dat de geese story 
is in de Bible an’ de cow story go with hit so good hit jes’ naturally 
belongs with hit. I can’t hardly tell one without de other. If de cow 
story ain’t in de Bible, hit’s so close to hit dat you might say hit’s 
jes’ a step to Jesus and de Bible.” 

While Richard was singing us his version of the beautiful 
spiritual, ‘Little David, Play on Your Harp,” he interpolated the 
details of his story of David and “Golijah” with dramatic gestures. 
He had David “thow de little rock clean thoo Golijah’s head” and 
then run up and examine his fallen enemy. When he realized the 
extent of his triumph he placed his heel on the giant’s head, “th’owed 
his French harp to his mouth an’ begun to play.” 

But Richard was not content with that. He had to bring Samson 
and “‘Golijah” together. Samson, he said, lost his strength because 
he talked too much. “Heap of folks like dat,” he added, but he 
admired Samson just the same. Here is his version of the Samson- 
“Golijah” fight : 
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One day when Golijah and his mens was takin’ a walk, one of 
his mens says, ““Golijah, dey tells me dat dere’s a feller on de other 
side of de river says he’s stronger man than you is. Does you know 
’bout him? Name’s Samson.” 


“Huh!” says ole Golijah, “yas, I’se heared tell of ole Samson. 
He ain’t nothin’ sides me. Le’s ramble along up dis ravine an’ le’s 
find ole Samson; I’se goin’ play a prank on him.” 

So dey ramble on up de ravine till dey sees Samson ’cross de 
river playin’ ’round with his friends. Den Golijah says to his mens: 
“Run me up some cows here, some big cows.” An’ dey runs up de 
cows. “Dat’s good. Now run me up dat heaviest cow dere.” An’ dey 
runs him up a cow, weighs ’bout two thousand pounds. Den big ole 
Golijah he tak’ an’ catch dat big ole cow by de horns. An’ he lift 
him up an’ sling him ’round his head an’ th’owed dat cow plumb 
‘cross dat river right into de middle of Samson an’ his crowd. Some 
of ’em was purty bad hurt an’ de rest of ’em scattered out; but 
Samson, he jes’ laugh; he warn’t hurt a-tall; one hoof jes’ graze de 
back of his han’ a little. 


But hit make Samson powerful mad. “Who dat do dat?” he 
roared. Den he hear ole Golijah an’ his mens hollerin’ an’ laughin’, 
an’ he know. “T’ll show you who de strongest man ’round here!” 
So next day he see Golijah an’ his mens walkin’ sof’-like thoo de 
ravine ’cross de river, lookin’ to see was Samson dere or was he 
scared off. An’ den old Samson look up at de sky like he was prayin’, 
an’ den he reach down an’ wrop his arms right down next de ground 
‘round de trunk of de biggest tree he could find—fo’teen feet acrost. 
An’ den he begun to pull. You could hear de roots crack. Ole Samson 
didn’t even have to grunt. He jes’ keep pullin’. An’ in a minute up 
come de tree by hits roots. Den Samson he slide his arms up ’round 
de limbs an’ lift up de tree from de groun’, an’ shake de dirt out of 
de roots—you know, jes’ like you shake de dirt out of a bunch of 
turnips—den Samson lift dat tree "bove his head an’ swing hit 
‘round an’ ’round an’ he pitch dat tree ’crost de river at Golijah an’ 
his men. An’ he kill every one o’ Golijah’s men, an’ bad-hurt Golijah 
too till he had to res’ up a long time. ’Cose he couldn’t kill Golijah. 
He had to save him for Little David to kill. 


Richard explained the silence of his friend Enoch by saying, 
“No, sir, he don’t talk much; he jes’ formally transfers his jedg- 
ments by signs.” But Enoch made up for his silence in other ways. 
On our first meeting he replied to questions with loud explosions of 
laughter and by his “hollers.”” His laughter was not unusual but his 
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“hollers” were unique. His powerful voice would carry for miles 
and miles. 

In slavery days Negroes used calls or hollers to transfer mes- 
sages to adjoining plantations. Uncle Bob Ledbetter, a relative of 
Lead Belly’s, told me recently, 

“‘Yassuh, we used to send word by hollering.” 

Uncle Bob tried to give a call but he is seventy-eight and his 
voice cracked on the high notes. 

“Used to call my friend thataway,” he continued. “He lived on 
the ’jinin’ plantation. I would holler, ‘I ain’t got nobody to wash 
my clothes,’ an’ he would holler back.” 

“What would he say?” 

“Jes’ what I said, ‘Ain’t got nobody to wash my clothes.’ I 
know’d by that he’d be over that night and we'd go to the gals’ 
house.” 

But these Negro calls or hollers had a wider significance. It is 
well known that before the days of telegraph and telephone Negroes 
passed news along faster than the fastest express rider. Slaves often 
surprised their masters by telling them of happenings fifty or a 
hundred miles away, long before the ordinary means of transmission 
could bring word. The mystery, the secrecy, added to the interest. 
Later, the same weird, piercing, far-carrying calls were used as field 
hollers when a Negro worked alone. 

“Why do you use the hollers?” I asked Enoch. 

“You uses it in de field when you is off by yo’self.” 

“What do you say in your holler, Enoch?” 

“Blues done gone...” he paused. “Song done carried de blues 
away.” 

I had already caught these penetratingly sad words in one of 
Enoch’s lonesome, long-drawn-out hollers : 


Jes’ a few more days 
An’ I won’t be here no longer. 


On our last visit Mrs. Tartt was aroused by a noise just before 


daybreak. She saw a black face pressed against the window pane. 
Startled, she cried out, 
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“What do you want?” 

“Is dey come?’”’ Enoch said solemnly. A little later the entire 
household was aroused by Enoch’s call coming from a thicket close 
by. Mrs. Tartt then told about what had happened when I had sent 
Enoch a Christmas card several years before. 

She had delivered the card to him on Christmas morning and, 
as good measure, had given him breakfast. The next morning Enoch 
called and asked for a possible second card. He got his breakfast. 
This kept up until Mrs. Tartt, harassed and amused, declared, “I 
believe Enoch thinks that Christmas card is a meal ticket.” At 
another time when she delivered a letter from me to him, she asked 
him what he wanted her to tell me. After a long and thoughtful 
pause, he said, “Tell him I got it.” 

I first heard Enoch’s call one summer evening as I sat on the 
porch of Mrs. Tartt’s home. From far off in the darkness long, 
lonesome, full-voiced, brooding notes pierced the stillness of the 
night—a sound indescribable and unforgettable. Starting on a low 
note the cry reached a crescendo in such pervading volume and 
intensity that it seemed to fill the black void of darkness. The sound 
seemed to come from everywhere and from nowhere. Then it shaded 
downward with the lower notes thrice repeated until . . . like a shock, 
silence. 

“Enoch is crossing the long bridge from Livingston,” said Mrs. 
Tartt. “He always stops at night in the middle of the bridge and 
gives that call. I have asked him to come to see you but he is very 
shy.” 

The next night the call came from startlingly near. I found 
Enoch leaning against a big oak tree close by the house, a dim, 
shadowy figure. His nervous laughter was frightening; he shied 
away from the microphone. After three or four unsuccessful 
attempts I finally managed to record his call, on my third trip, I 
think it was. Enoch’s voice was beginning to break and another 
year would have been too late. The last time I heard him, his voice 
came back from far down the hill, for the first time singing : 


Oh, de blood, oh, de blood, 
Oh, de blood done sign my name. 
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The next day I got him to sing this song for me, after which he 
sang a “sinful” one which he called, “Whoa, Mule, I Can’t Put de 
Saddle On.” But it is his hollers which make him unique. Some day 
these hollers ought to form the core of a symphony depicting the 
immortal sorrows of the race. 


We picked up Doc Reed ten miles out of Livingston on our way 
to Brown’s Chapel where Sallie Ann, a Negro woman, was to be 
buried. Doc could never, to his great embarrassment, get my name 
straight. 

“Mr. Merrimack,” he called me this morning, with a broad, 
vacant grin. He crawled into the car and for some reason or other 
(perhaps because of his husky frame) I asked him if he had been 
drafted for army service. 

“Nossuh,” he replied, “I’s too old to register dis time. I had 
to sign up for de las’ war, but dey adjourned befo’ my number 
come up.” 


Doc’s large expressionless eyes seemed to look at distant objects 


rather than at those close by. But his speaking and singing voice— 
deep, vibrant, resonant — always tore at my heartstrings, brought 
chilly sensations down my spine. Immortality must have made inti- 
mations to his soul. Or perhaps like Browning’s Lazarus, he con- 
tinued to brush away flies buzzing around him when he heard rumors 
of war, while the toss of a child’s hand could drive him into an 
agony of fear. 

Doc’s Sunday suit was enlivened by the tip of a gay handker- 
chief which peeped from the breast pocket of his cream-colored suit 
(two sizes too small for him). His vest and trousers were of differ- 
ent colors, his shoes were brushed clean, and he wore a tie and 
collar which seemed to choke him. 


When we arrived at the church we found the grounds cluttered 
with wagons, carts, buggies, a few automobiles, among which was 
the ornately plumed hearse. Negro men stood in clusters talking 
and joking. The long unpainted pine benches inside were packed 
and jammed. Every window was closed, nailed down as I found 
when I suggested more ventilation to the minister. 
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Mrs. Tartt secured permission to record the services. While the 
audience sang, Doc helped me set up the machine at the back of 
the room. I hid the microphone under my arm and walked down the 
long aisle with the cable uncoiling behind me and sat down on an 
overstuffed sofa beside the two officiating preachers. 

Sallie Ann’s body lay in an ornate white coffin underneath the 
high pulpit. The heavily veiled chief mourners sat on the front 
seats only a few feet from the coffin. The steamy hot air nauseated 
me and to keep from thinking about it I wondered about Sallie Ann, 
where she was born, if she had a husband or a family or children, 
how many of these people she knew. Of these questions and many 
more that came, only two were answered: Sallie Ann had joined 
the church and had died at Electric Mills in Mississippi, which facts 
brought forth the conclusion that every person should join the 
church, for everyone must die, just as Sallie Ann had died. 

Reverend Boyd—small, thin-lipped, with shifty eyes—a visiting 
pastor, did the warming-up act. Highly dramatic, he was soon leap- 
ing from one side of the pulpit to the other, falling to his knees, 
gesticulating, slapping the shoulder of his older co-worker. His 
exhortations, however, failed to raise his hearers to a high pitch of 
fervor. They seemed to be waiting for something more vital. 

“I can’t fool ’round with Moses all day,” he finally cried. “I got 
to pass on to Jesus.” 

He sat down and the Reverend Cage arose. This man, known 
to the people through many solemnities epitomizing their sorrows 
and joys, was heavy, deliberate, deep-voiced. First, he complimented 
the young preacher, who “represented one of our great congrega- 
tions” ; then he continued : 


We're mighty glad to have with us today these friends of the 
superior race with their instruments in their hands. We owes them 
much. They have learned us everything we know, everything, 
brethern. They taught us how to steal and they taught us how to 
lie and cuss. Yes, dearly beloved brethern, they taught us them 
things, but, thank God, they taught us the way back to Jesus. When 
I sees them here I feels happy.” 


Reverend Cage called attention to the uniformed Negro soldiers 
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scattered throughout the congregation. ““These men done got their 
tickets,” he said, “an’ they can ride the train without being uneasy.” 
He paused and looked around, then in a rising crescendo, shouted, 

“Wait! wait! wait! wait! Yonder in Electric Mills Sallie Ann 
got her ticket, too. That calls for a room in Heaven. 

“Ts this my room?’ she asks.” The Reverend glanced around 
the church. “ ‘No, yours is a finer room than this, Sallie Ann.’ ” He 
paused and looked at the congregation. 

“You know,” he continued, “the kind of furnishing in your house 
in Heaven depends on the kind of good deeds you do in this world. 
Many of our boys have just got their registration cards for the 
United States Army, and Sallie Ann has got hers for the heavenly 
army. Let us sing: 


Have you decided which way to go? 
You got to leave here, 

God knows you can’t stay here; 
Have you decided which way to go? 


His voice boomed out and the congregation joined him, while the 
mourners writhed and sobbed. 


My mother decided which way to go, 
She decided on Sunday which way to go... 


On and on the singing continued until it merged into the clapping of 
hands, stomping of feet and hilarious shouting. When it seemed 
that the tensions could not increase, the preacher stilled them. 

“This entertainment,” he said, “is being held under the auspices 
of the American Burial Association.” 

Without further ado the undertaker—dynamic and _ business- 
like—mounted to the pulpit. 

“The Lord saw fit to allow me to fix dead folks and the preacher 
to fix their souls to go on to Heaven. That’s been my job for 
twenty-two years. You've all got to die like Sallie Ann has died. Make 
your arrangements now. You can hand in your application for 
membership in the American Burial Association with your first 
payment today.” 
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With a dramatic flourish he opened Sallie Ann’s coffin and 
invited the congregation to come forward. Everyone, including the 
white visitors, complied. Meanwhile, the Reverend Cage placed a 
collection box on the pulpit just over Sallie Ann’s head. 

“There’s always expenses connected with these sad occasions,” 
he said. 

Several times the line was held up by someone asking for change, 
the money passing back and forth over the open coffin. When all 
had viewed the departed, the congregation broke up into small groups 
from which would come explosions of hearty laughter, mingled 
incongruously with the piteous cries and moans of Sallie Ann’s 
relatives and mourners. 

Suddenly Doc Reed and Vera (the singer of so many of our 
recorded spirituals) broke into song: 


It may be de las’ time, I don’t know; 
It may be de las’ time I ever see my mother. 


The wails and shrieks about the coffin grew more piercing as the 
words of this song reached the ears of the mourners. As I moved 
closer to catch the words of the song, I noticed that Doc’s body was 
quivering. Vera put her arms around him, patting his shoulder as 
if to steady him. His knees began to shake violently, his shoulders 
heaved, his entire body seemed racked as if by an electric shock. 
He no longer saw me. What he saw no man knows. Finally, he 
threw up his arms and began to shout: 

“Oh, Lordy! oh, Lordy! oh, Lordy! Bless de Lord, I done got 
my ticket!’ 

He raced back and forth across the room, twisting and writhing 
as if in pain. Men tried to hold him. He broke away, booming out 
guttural shouts of ecstasy. I feared he might hurt himself but some- 
how he always managed to miss the seats and the people. He con- 
tinued to shout: 

“Bless Jesus! Dat’s my bread! 

“My Lord! Dat’s my meat! 

“Oh, Master! Dat’s my clothes! 

“My Jesus! Dat’s my food!” 
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“Oh, bless the Lord! I’se happy! I’se happy!” 

When at the height of his exultation, he raced out of doors and 
wove his way through the crowd, continuing his shouting. Finally, 
two men caught him and led him away. Doc wasn’t getting religion, 
he was just happy. 

An hour later when he sat calmly beside me in the car, I asked 
him what had happened. 

“Nothin’,” he said, “I jes’ got happy; I jes’ got happy, Mr. 
Merrimack.” 

Far up the road, in clouds of stirring dust, “hacks all dead in 
line” carried the body of Sallie Ann to her final resting place. 





Old Slowpoke, the Possum 


By Lewis Nordyke 


pidest of all animals. But Old Slowpoke doesn’t let their insults 

bother him. He continues to lumber leisurely through the 
woods, as he has for countless centuries. In a world of speed and in- 
telligence he is even extending his range and increasing his 
population. 


[eset a SAY that the opossum is undoubtedly the stu- 


The unaggressive, dim-witted opossum comes into the world 
slowly and by degrees, and he lives the same way. He can’t run or 
fight; his sole defense, other than the ability to climb a tree, is to 
feign death. The only rapid thing about the opossum is its rate of 
reproduction, which fundamental principle of population, no doubt, 
has enabled the peaceful sluggard to outlast the fierce fighters of 
prehistoric times. 

Strictly an American animal, the opossum is our only survivor of 
the maternal-pouched ancient marsupials. He is perhaps older than 
any other living animal; fossilized skulls found in Montana prove 
that he lived during the time of Cretaceous dinosaurs, ferocious 
monsters that couldn’t adapt themselves to changing conditions. 

When the sun goes down and darkness and silence come to the 
woodlands and streams of the eastern half of the Americas, from 
Canada to Argentina, the opossum stirs in his leafy nest in the hol- 
low of a tree. Slowly he uncurls and raises his head. With mouth 
open in a silly grin, he lazily pokes his long snout through the open- 
ing of the hollow and peers out at the world with berry-bright eyes. 

He crawls along a limb on legs so short that the belly seems 
almost to drag ; the back arches slightly, his long, hairless tail clamps 
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around a tree branch. Brother ’possum looks something like a woolly 
pig. He is the size of a large house cat; he has grizzled grayish fur 
and small, naked ears. When full-grown, he weighs about nine 
pounds. He is ready for his nightly prowl along streams and the 
margins of lakes, and perhaps to a hen house, in search of food. 


Old Slowpoke’s first nocturnal trips were taken while he was 
still snuggled warmly in his mother’s fur-lined marsupial pouch, a 
four-inch expandable pocket that runs lengthwise down the mother’s 
abdomen. Not until he was a month old did he see any part of the 
strange world outside that pocket. How he got into that pouch and 
lived there is one of the strangest of animal stories. 


The gestation period of the opossum is from fourteen to seven- 
teen days, a shorter time than for any other animal; in the scale of 
evolution the opossum is barely past the stage of egg-laying. 

At birth the baby was less than an inch long—a pink, shapeless 
thing weighing about an ounce. Only his jaws and front legs had 
become at all developed, and he had no eyes. But instinct told him 
that a few inches away was the down-lined pouch with milky teats; 
his job was to get there and find a place for himself before his 
brothers and sisters crowded him out. 

Aided by his mother, the blind, helpless mite squirmed to the 
maternal pocket. Even then he has no assurance of survival; the 
opossum pocket usually has no more than thirteen teats, and often as 
many as sixteen young arrive. The unfortunate that can’t find food 
must die; there is no taking turns. The last arrival is not necessarily 
the victim for baby opossums do not always immediately find the 
source of food, and the first one may still be blindly searching when 
the last arrives and finds the nipple. 

Little Slowpoke found the milky teat, and it swelled in his mouth 
until he couldn’t turn it loose. In the closed pocket he spent a month 
of suckling in the dark. 

With her pocket full of young ones, the mother continued her 
nightly trips in search of food and water. Life in the pouch was 
uneventful until one night the baby ‘possum realized he could get 
loose from the teat. As big as a mouse then, and covered with soft 
down, he eased his head out of the pouch and discovered that he 
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could see. But he was in no hurry. It was several days before he 
ventured out to crawl over his mother’s fur. 

When the mother ventures on her nightly prowls the little opos- 
sums board her back, clinging to the fur with their feet; they en- 
twine their slick little tails about the mother’s long tail, which she 
obligingly holds over her back like an overhead handrail on a bus. 
The youngsters grin happily as they ride safely through the woods, 
seeing the sights. 

But this picnic doesn’t last long, for soon the mother is getting 
her pouch ready for a refill. In the mild climate of our Southern 
states, three litters in a year are not unusual. When the second litter 
arrives the older opossums remain in the vicinity, frequently in the 
nest, for about two months; then they stray slowly away in search 
of individual nesting places. 


Young ‘possums never know their father. Opossums are pro- 
miscuous and the male has no responsibility after the breeding. 

Along his unhurried way, Old Slowpoke occasionally noses into 
danger. Eagles, hawks and large predatory cats seek his flesh; dogs 
and men hunt him. Tooth, claw, speed, cunning, horns, quills, armor, 
offensive secretion and savage noise—all these have been given to 
other animals for their defense. Old Slowpoke received none of 
these, so his is a strange method of self-protection. 

A pack of hounds attack him; he curls into a dead looking heap, 
his exposed teeth protecting his vulnerable throat. The dogs chew 
and shake ; the opossum hits the ground with the limpness of death. 
The dogs sniff, lick their chops with an air of victory and depart. 
Long afterward, the wounded opossum may get up and walk slowly 
away; even after such an ordeal, he seems not the least in a hurry. 
The opossum is the only animal that can unflinchingly feign death 
while an enemy chews at its neck or strikes it with a club. But some- 
times he is killed while playing dead. 


Old Slowpoke isn’t given credit for deliberately adopting this 
manner of dangerous fighting. Some of our leading naturalists be- 
lieve that he can’t help it, that the presence of great danger is too 
much for his small, weak brain and that fear causes paralysis. This 
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may be true, but many hunters have been severely wounded as a 
result of trusting an opossum. 


A Texas boy’s dog “treed” a "possum and later gave it a good 
crushing and shaking. Both the boy and the dog thought the ’possum 
was dead. But when the barefoot lad tickled the animal’s grinning 
lips with his big toe, the snap of its teeth was sudden. Blood squirted, 
and the boy screamed. The ’possum continued to lie there as if noth- 
ing had happened. 

The fact that the opossum climbs a tree when a dog approaches 
indicates a little thinking on his part. The opossum doesn’t play dead 
while he has the safety of a tree, but he does if a hunter shakes him 
down from his perch. 


In the fall Old Slowpoke snoozes peacefully while the leaves 
tumble down and drop into the hollow ; he reaches up occasionally to 
tuck the leaves under his body. 

One observer removed the lining of leaves from a ’possum’s nest 
after the trees were bare in the early winter, and watched the tree 
at night. Soon after sundown the opossum crawled out, climbed to 
the ground and wrapped its tail around a bunch of leaves as an ele- 
phant would with its trunk. Several trips to the hollow warmly lined 
the nest again. 

Old Slowpoke prefers trees for nesting, but if a hollow isn’t 
available he finds a suitable substitute—in a rock ledge or under a 
stump or out-building. He picks well-drained places, and always lines 
the nests with leaves and grass. 

Probably every state has a few opossums, although the animal 
shuns the colder climates and open prairies. In the colder climate he 
hibernates during severe weather. Old Slowpoke’s favorite haunt is 
the warm climate of the southern United States. There he finds a 
year-round supply of food. He eats almost anything—fruits, vegeta- 
bles, grain, tender roots, birds, eggs, rodents, insects, fish, frogs, 
garbage. 

He has learned to make his way to the poultry yard for a good 
meal, but there his ability to reason ceases. He is the only animal 
fool enough to start eating his warm kill in a hen house while the 
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surviving chickens raise enough rumpus to arouse the farmer, who 
usually has a shotgun handy. 

Old Slowpoke is practically the official animal of Dixie, where 
roast possum is a favorite dish among many Negroes. The animal 
was named by the Indians of Virginia, where he was first seen by 
colonists. 

"Possum hunting is one of the South’s favorite sports. High- 
bred dogs are trained for it. Boys earn pocket money by trapping 
opossums and selling the skins at from a dime to a dollar. Possum 
pelts make up no little part of this nation’s annual fur harvest. 

Late fall festivals, at which roast possum is the chief feature, are 
popular in the southern cotton country. For example, thousands of 
persons get together each November at Frankston, Texas, to feast 
on more than two hundred fat ’possums at their traditional festival. 

But out in the woods and in the river bottoms, Old Slowpoke 
survives, bungling along as he has done for ages. Apparently there 
will always be a ’possum. 





‘Possum Hunting in 
East Texas 


By Otis Durant Duncan 


and all sorts of varmint hunters. It’s that sort of country. 

There are coon hunters and bird hunters and fox hunters and 
even rabbit hunters. Maybe it was an accident or maybe one of my 
ancestors jerked that sort of kink into my composition but I turned 
to ’possum hunting. Many was the day when I picked cotton from 
early morning till sundown, milked the cows, fed the stock and did 
a few odd-and-end chores, then gathered up axe, horn, lantern, tow 
sacks—the indispensable tools of the trade—and after a hurried sup- 
per hit the woods with a gang of boys and hunted ’possum until two 
in the morning. 


= TEXAS IS A PLACE which breeds all sorts of varmints 


After a while I began to feel like I was good at ‘possum hunting. 
Then I sorter teamed up with “Grub” Fester, who was the authority 
on ’possum lore in our community. He knew where they fed, how 
they traveled, what they liked to eat, how the young were born, the 
kinds of trees they liked to climb, the time of the night when they 
foraged, the effect of the moon on the ’possum’s behavior and when 
the weather was right for good hunting. Furthermore, he was the 
champion dog trainer of Titus County. We worked out a method 
of communicating so that we could let each other know when we were 
in a hunting mood. He had a ram’s horn which made a bass sound 
and I had a goat horn with a tenor tone. This was very important 
because each of us could give orders to his dogs since they were 
trained to obey only the noise coming from the horn of their re- 
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spective masters. By a series of toots we would agree on where to 
meet and in a few moments would be on our way. 

"Possum hunting had its own code of ethics. A "possum must 
not be shot nor must the dogs be allowed to chew him to death. This 
meant that we had to climb the tree, shake him out, or cut the tree 
down—we always referred to the possum as “him,” never as “it” 
or “she.” There were two accepted ways to carry a possum. The 
most common was to drop him into a tow sack, tie a string tightly 
about the middle and carry the sack by its mouth. This kept sharp 
teeth at a healthy distance from the hand, because the animal packs 
a ferocious bite. The uninitiated who slung the sack over his shoulder 
was almost certain to lose a sizable chunk of meat out of his back at 
any moment. The other way to carry the critter was to imprison its 
tail in a slit in a hickory stick. The ‘possum did not seem to mind 
the pinching, for he would sit on the pole looking as contented as 
a hog on a hot rock. We did this only when a tow sack was not 
available or the sacks we had were filled. 


Grub and I had our best luck when we went alone. If we came 
back with less than four possums we had had a bad night. Seven or 
eight were not unusual, and one night we caught a dozen. Grub 
ratted on me only once when we were hunting. 

Our dogs ran a little ‘possum up a big oak tree, an old patriarch 
whose first spread of limbs was fully thirty feet from the ground. 

“We'll have to chop her down,” Grub decided. “I’ll make a fire 
and rest while you chop your half.” 

I chopped and I chopped. That old tree was a tough customer. 
After an hour I decided to let Grub do a little chopping, since I had 
done more than my half. I found him asleep by the fire. He sat up, 
rubbed his eyes, yawned, got up and examined the tree carefully. 
Then he crossed his right foot over his left knee and began taking 
his shoe off. 

“What’s eating on you?” I asked. 


“Hell, I ain’t going to chop that tree down, I’m going to 
climb it.” 


He took off his other shoe and began “cooning” up the trunk 
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like a tom cat with a dog after him. I considered bashing him in 
the head with the axe, then decided to chop the tree down with him 
in it. But I was so weak I couldn’t lift the axe. When he dropped the 
‘possum to the ground I was barely able to stow him away in the 
tow sack. 


II 


But what I learned from Grub was only an apprenticeship to 
what came later. I grew up, went through the further toughening of 
army life during the First World War, and then, after a short turn 
in a Normal (a Teacher’s College), went down to Mt. Vernon in 
Franklin County to teach school. 

Aunt Chattie Jeevers offered to let me room and board at her 
house and I moved in. I soon found that I had joined up with a 
veritable ‘possum hunting research clinic. Her husband, Uncle Jess, 
was too old to work steady. 

“Ain’t got the bottom no more,” he confessed. 


He pieced out Aunt Chattie’s board money by peddling nursery 
stock, fish, apples, or anything he could sell. But when the ’possum 
hunting season came, he became too puny for such strenuous work. 
The rest of the year, I found, had been preparatory for this. 

For months he had kept eight or ten ‘possums in captivity to 
use in training his young dogs. When he found a likely pup, he’d 
first turn a ‘possum loose in the daytime and let him climb a willow 
tree down back of his cow pen. Then he’d train the pup to trail him. 
As soon as the dog got the hang of it, he would repeat the perform- 
ance after dark, until gradually the dog got to know his business 
without wasting any precious hours on the hunt. 

Uncle Jess had an old albino ’possum, the only one ever seen in 
that country. He caught that old ’possum and let him get away so 
often in training his dogs that finally when the dogs treed him “Old 
Whitie” would wait until Uncle Jess got under the tree, then he 
would tumble down and meekly jump into the sack. 


Uncle Jess was so good that he had half a dozen Negro pupils 
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learning the business of catching the critters, and when a Negro 
goes to a white man for instruction in how to catch ’possums that’s 
superlative praise. 


About a month after I began ae with Aunt Chattie, Uncle 
Jess started bantering me to go hunting with him. I was new at 
teaching and still had a healthy respect for the school board’s strin- 
gent rules about a teacher’s nightly conduct. Friday night, I told 
Uncle Jess, was the only night I could go. 


“See here, young feller,”” Aunt Chattie told me privately, “don’t 
you let that old codger suck you into his foolishness. He'll kill 


” 


you. 


I laughed to myself at Aunt Chattie. Hadn’t I walked twenty 
miles at night after a hard day in the cotton patch? Wasn’t I fresh 
out of the army with plenty of regulation bunions on my feet? That 
didn’t bother me a bit. Moreover, I sorter felt sorry for Uncle 
Jess for Aunt Chattie had a long tongue and she used it as a biting 
lash. What did I have to fear from a sixty-five-year-old man who 
was too puny to work? I’d make him holler “‘calf-rope.”’ 

After studying Dr. Caldwell’s Syrup of Pepsin almanac, we set 
a date. Sure enough the stars were out, there was no moon, the 
air was crisp—ideal ’possum weather. While waiting for supper we 
put on our hunting clothes, filled the lanterns with oil, got our tow 
sacks, and checked our hunting horns. Then we bolted a hearty sup- 
per and were on our way by seven-thirty. A couple of toots on 
Uncle Jess’s horn brought Black Rock and Red Rock, his prize dogs, 
whining and ready for the hunt. We were joined at the edge of town 
by Ed McFatten, center on the high school football team, Karo, a 
fifteen-year-old Negro boy, and Joe and Walt Winters, perennial 
jacks of all trades. 

We left the town behind and struck out through the woods in 
Bear Creek bottoms. For half an hour nothing happened. Black 
Rock, older and more experienced, sniffed around bushes, drifts of 
leaves, and other likely places. The younger dog was inclined to play. 

“Who-oapf . . . who-oapf .. . git ’em boys . . .” Uncle Jess 
yelled every few moment. 
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“Maybe Bear Creek’s done been hunted out,’ Walt Winters com- 
plained, when we failed to stir up an animal. 

“Tt’s a mite too early,” Uncle Jess said. 

““How-oop,” came a smelling bark from Black Rock. 

“Jes’ as I said,” Uncle Jess commented. 

There was no resumption of the barking. We trudged on up the 
creek a half mile or so. Then both of the hounds let out yelps of 
anxiety, of eagerness to turn cold scents into hot ones. 

“Maybe them hounds don’t know a ’possum when they smell 
him,” Ed said. 

“Wha-u-u-p... ” 

“Wha-u-u-p...” 

“They’ve got something,” Uncle Jess cried. 

Black Rock let out a blast like the whistle of a freight train ona 
frosty morning and Red Rock joined in. 

“They’ve got him in sight,” Uncle Jess said. “They don’t bark 
like that when they’re smelling along.” 

The barking circled around from the southwest to the north. 


“That ain’t no ’possum,” Uncle Jess concluded. “That’s a coyote 
or maybe a coon. No ’possum would ever outrun them dogs like 
that.” 


The dogs kept circling. Uncle Jess struck a trot and the rest of 
us followed him, trying to intercept the dogs. We plunged through 
saw-briars, hedge thickets, brush, jungles of weeds, swampy places 
with the water to our knees, over fences, under low hanging meshes 
of vines. Uncle Jess didn’t let us stop to get our breaths. We must 
have run a mile in this manner when the dogs let out, 

“Whow-oolp! holp! holp! holp!” 

We knew they had treed whatever it was they had been chasing. 
Uncle Jess stopped. 

“Now, boys,” he cautioned, “this is most likely a coon. It ain't 
no fox or coyote because the dogs wouldn’t have treed it. It ain't 
no ’possum or he wouldn’t have lasted this long. It’s jes’ bound to 
be a coon and when he sees the lights closing around him, he’s liable 
to take the dogs on another chase and it’ll be midnight before we 
get him.” 
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“Do you think your dogs can handle a coon?” I asked. 

“How do you think Black Rock got them split ears?” Uncle Jess 
snarled, then he forked his fingers over his nose. “It could be a wild- 
cat or a bobcat. There’s lots of them in these here bottoms. If it’s 
that kind of varmint, we’re going to see a pretty fight. Them dogs 
ain’t trained for a cat.” 

When we came up to the dogs they were barking so loud that 
the vibration shook the dew from the tree in which their prey was 
hidden. 

“Now, boys,” Uncle Jess said, “‘a coon fight ain’t nothing to laugh 
at. Me and Joe and Karo will build up some log fires all around. 
Walt, you hold the dogs. Ed, you and the professor are young and 
husky. Git at that tree with the axe.” 

I took the axe and felt of both bits to see which was the sharper. 
First, I cut away the underbrush, rattan vines and other impediments 
to an easy access to the tree trunk. Then I groaned and wished for 
Grub Fester to climb it. Before me stood a big red elm three feet 
in diameter at the butt. As far as I know, no other tree has a greater 
resistance to an axe than a red elm in a creek bottom. 


“Mr. Jeevers,” I suggested, “don’t you think we ought to climb 
the tree?” I glanced at Karo hopefully. 

“Do jes’ as you like,” he growled, “but if that’s a coon or a 
wildcat, you'll wish you hadn't.” 

I waded into the tree with all my might. The wood was snarly 
and knotty and the grain was criss-crossed. The chips would not fly. 
I hewed and I hewed. Ed finally relieved me but since I cut left 
handed and he cut right handed, he had to work on the other side 
of the tree. An hour passed. Walt and the dogs became nervous. 
Uncle Jess, Joe and Karo were stretched out before a fire asleep. We 
whacked and whacked and finally the tree fell with a resounding 
crash. Ed released the dogs and they ran into the tree top, sniffing. 
The sleepers jumped up. We heaved chunks of wood into the tree 
top trying to scare something out without success. Then we trained 
the bull’s eyes of our lanterns on every limb but saw nothing. Ed and 
I sat down at a fire and rested our heads on our knees. 

“Maybe it was a fox,” Uncle Jess suggested. 
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We finally decided that this had been a water haul, gathered up 
our hunting paraphernalia, and started away. Something rustled the 
leaves of the tree. Joe rushed back with his lantern. On a small 
branch sat a little *possum no bigger than a half-grown white rat. 

“He ain’t good for nothing except to grow into a ’possum,” Walt 
said. 

“I never seen the like of that before,’ Uncle Jess reflected. “Big 
"possums climb little trees and little ‘possums climb big trees, but 
they don’t generally run that far. He’s an active little devil, think I’ll 
jes’ take him along to train dogs with. Go get ’im, dogs.” 

The little ‘possum went in the sack and we went on our way, 
Ed and I sorter limping along. The Pleiades had risen to about sixty 
degrees right ascension and Orion was blazing his path across the 
heavens indicating lateness, but our way was not so easy nor was it 
towards home. Uncle Jess insisted that we go over to a persimmon 
thicket somewhere in the indeterminate distance. Trying to follow 
the hounds we wandered around, going through swamps and briars. 
When we found the thicket, fortunately, the ‘possums hadn’t eaten 


all of the persimmons. They were dead ripe, mellowed by frost, and 
they offered a good excuse for resting awhile. 

Uncle Jess was flabbergasted. He protested that the dogs had 
never failed to stir up a fat old ’possum boar in the persimmon 
thicket. 


“Boys,” he concluded, “we’ll jes’ have to go over to that patch 
of woods on the old Doakes place. There’s a dead horse there and 
where there’s a dead horse, there’s always a ’possum. It ain’t far.” 

Our way led through a blackjack thicket criss-crossed by briars, 
through gulleys, over creeks and other impediments. We finally knew 
we were near when the odor of the horse smote us in all its fury. 

“T can’t go no nearer, Uncle Jess,” Ed protested. 

Uncle Jess did not seem to mind. I wondered if his handlebar 
mustache filtered the odors out. Perhaps it was the quid of Brown 
Mule which pooched his cheek out. We finally stopped in protest. 

“Boys,” Uncle Jess said, “jes’ wet your fingers on the tips of 
your tongues and moisten your nostrils with the spit. That'll keep 
you from smelling him.” 
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We followed his directions and like magic the air seemed as 
fresh as a sea breeze. 

“Whow-oolp! holp! holp! holp!’ came from both the dogs. 

“Whooey, they’ve got him,” Uncle Jess yelled. ‘“Didn’t I tell 
you? That’s an old boar ’possum.” 

And he was right. The dogs treed the big fellow in a sapling. 

“Shine the light on him, Joe,’”’ Uncle Jess ordered. “You, Karo, 
shin up the tree and get him. He’s got a good hide and I don’t want 
it hurt by the dogs.” 

Karo cooned up the tree. The possum backed away, opened his 
mouth and growled. 

“‘Mistah Jess, I don’ believe he’s goin’ let me take him,” Karo 
said. 

“Jes’ whack him over the head with this stick and he’ll sull.” 

Uncle Jess handed him a stick. One lick and the ’possum rolled 
up in a ball and hung by his tail. Karo took him, held him down and 
dropped him into the tow sack, which Uncle Jess held open. 

Uncle Jess was now jubilant and fresh as a young mule. Away 
he went, whooping to the dogs, and growling for us to come on. 
Miles and miles we walked without the slightest idea of where we 
were or without stirring other ‘possums. The blackness of the 
shadows of the trees in the starlight walled us in total darkness. We 
finally stopped in a creek bed and built a fire. Only for a few 
moments though were we allowed to remain in its welcome warmth. 
On and on we went through briars and brush that tore at our flesh. 
The handle of the Pleiades and Orion were pointing straight up in 
the west. Finally, Uncle Jess gave up and we headed for home. 

“How far are we?” I asked. 

“Maybe three or four miles.” 

We came to a little creek with a bridge over it. Uncle Jess 
examined the bridge. 

“Sorry, boys,” he said. “I made a little mistake. It’s eight miles 
to the courthouse.” 

I lived a mile beyond that. 

As we trudged along my back ached in every joint and my head 
felt like a ball of lead. If I ever got home, I swore, I’d never go 
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‘possum hunting with Uncle Jess again. The horizon was greying 
with coming dawn when we reached Mt. Vernon and it was past six 
o’clock when I flopped into bed. The world turned black and I slept 
until late in the afternoon. I asked about Uncle Jess. 

“He’s been peddling fish all day,” Aunt Chattie said. 

“T’ll bet he doesn’t go hunting again this fall,” I ventured. 

‘“‘Lawsy sakes! He’s done squnked up a hunt for Monday night,” 
she said. “When he dies he’ll want to be buried with his axe and 
hound dog.” 

I thought I’d like to bury the axe in his head, but, darn my 
hide, if I didn’t go ’possum hunting with him the next Friday night! 


Texas 
By Aubrey Burns 


Texas is a wide place, 
Windy, full of sun. 
Eyes look long and far off; 
Storms have room to run. 
Texas is a tall place, 
Bottomlessly high. 

Over Texas free stars 
Range the prairie sky. 
Texas is a deep place, 
Strong to weather shock: 
Under Texas firm roots 
Grip the solid rock. 





Radio House 


“Forty Acres” Gets an Airing 


By Bernard Brister 


OMEWHERE in the remote fastness of his domain Gen- 
eral Anastasio Somoza, President of Nicaragua, rested in his 
hammock after tiresome days of inspection of the nation’s 

highways. Cool winds from the Pacific Ocean whispered in the tops 
' of the pines, and a new moon was coming up over his shoulder. Gen- 
eral Somoza turned up the volume of the portable radio playing be- 
side him. He was waiting for a broadcast from Texas, a radio pro- 
_ gram that would carry his own message of friendship to the people 
of the United States. As the words rolled out to him, he relaxed in 
satisfaction, for he spoke the words of a nation that once had made 
Will Rogers an adopted son. 

The broadcast had come from the University of Texas where a 
_ lusty documentary controversy could be stirred up in no time at all. 
Official records say that the university’s campus ends abruptly with 
the traditional “Forty Acres” in Austin, but there is new and grow- 
| ing evidence pointing to a few extensions—say down through Mex- 
ico to Guatemala, Honduras and the other republics of Central 
America. For instance, General Jorge Ubico, President of Guate- 
mala, will stake his word as a cabellero that the University of Texas 
is making its influence felt in Latin-America. So will a number of 
other influential gentlemen including General Somoza who had just 
caught the broadcast of his felicitations to North America. 

All this had its beginnings five years ago when the Board of 
Regents created a new institution within the university and called it 
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Radio House. Radio House was designed as the “voice of the uni- 
versity,” and the job ahead of it was summed up in about a dozen 
words: “To extend the boundaries of the campus to the borders of 
the state.” At that time there was little or no indication that the 
“voice” would one day be speaking with a Spanish accent and carry- 
ing a big load for Uncle Sam in his pursuit of the good neighbor 
policy. 

The regents since have been quite willing to amend the original 
purpose to include “to the borders of the state . . . and beyond.” 

Radio House is the only complete radio production unit in the 
Southwest, and it follows naturally that its influence should have 
been immediate and wide. It has not only provided Texas’ largest 
educational institution with a vehicle to sell Texas to Texans, but 
appears almost to have been tailored for an important role in promot- 
ing friendly relations with Latin America. Its geographical location 
is ideal. Channeling its programs through commercial stations and 
networks, since it has no transmitter of its own, Radio House has a 
listening range which not only takes in a great part of the south- 
western and central United States, but reaches far below the Rio 
Grande. 


Colonel George W. Littlefield, a durable and rugged cattleman of 
the early days of Texas who made many gifts to the university, 
might be just a little amazed at what is going on these days in his 
back yard, now a portion of the “Forty Acres.” The Colonel’s ornate 
stable and carriage house, steepled and arched to the custom of a 
grand era, is today Radio House. The University put its best sound 
scientist, Dr. C. P. Boner, to work on it. The carriage house was air- 
conditioned and sound-proofed, and Dr. Boner set up studios and a 
control room in the ultimate of radio design. With remote lines the 
control room reaches out to all the major buildings on the campus, 
to the local radio stations, and to the telephone company’s test board. 

From these elements Radio House has evolved as an institution 
within an institution, taking its talent from student body and faculty 
alike. With the major purpose of broadcasting good programs, it 
keeps up a continuous search for new voices, new actors, new script 
writers. And when these have been recruited on a rigid competitive 
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basis, they are put into immediate and intensive training in the radio 
workshop and script laboratory. 


No hard and fast precepts rule at Radio House. When it was 
created as a part of the university, it was set up with the idea that 
radio offers a field of wide exploration, that it demands imagination 
and the spirit of adventure. J. Howard Lumpkin, now on a leave for 
the duration as Captain Lumpkin of the Army Air Force, is director 
of broadcasting for Radio House. He so stamped his personality on 
its development that the Radio House Handbook, written by Direc- 
tor Lumpkin and issued each semester to new members of the Radio 
House Workshop, carries this preface written by the acting director : 


“Tony”? Lumpkin made Radio House into a production unit that 
is known and respected throughout the Southwest. More than that, 
he created a spirit among staff and workshop members that makes it 
possible for us to carry on uninterrupted the work he would have us 
do. He left us with the assignment to do more than keep up the good 
work—we must continue to do bigger and better work—the ever 
expanding challenge at Radio House is “growth through service.” 


Its wartime director, Elithe Hamilton Beal, a “reformed’’ West 
Texas country school teacher, fits perfectly into this picture. She is a 
Texan, and it was in the untamed towns of Crane and Iraan which 
bubbled up with the oil of the Permian Basin that she got her first 
taste of adventure. Later she worked as a newspaper writer and as 
editor of a West Texas weekly newspaper. Her first interest in radio 
developed during the Texas Centennial, when she handled school 
publicity for the state. One of her tasks was to herd some 50,000 
Texas school children into the mammoth Cotton Bowl at Dallas to 
make up the largest and most boisterous cast ever assembled for the 
production of a radio broadcast over a national hook-up. 


It was first as script writer for Radio House that this tall, seri- 
ous woman threw her artesian energies into the job that the univer- 
sity was attempting on an experimental basis. She wrote the first 
series of programs “Frontiers of Progress,” stories based on the 
work of the research men in the busy science laboratories of the 
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school. In this group of dramatic sketches she told the people of 
Texas things they did not know about their state—its tremendous 
wealth of natural resources and its industrial possibilities. 


By the spring of 1940, Radio House was settling down to a real 
job. It produced its first ““Texas School of the Air” programs, broad- 
casting directly to more than 500,000 school children in nearly 3,000 
schools over the state. Taking to the air for the State Department of 
Education, the radio workshop sought to streamline the three R’s 
for youthful Texans. In the oldest educational series, “Reading Is 
Adventure,” actors at Radio House strove to arouse the interest of 
youngsters in literature by their dramatization of good books. 
“Music Is Yours,” second of the School of the Air broadcasts, found 
both a juvenile and an adult audience. 

No idle guesswork has been made about the effectiveness of these 
broadcasts. The University of Texas, one of the few schools in the 
nation maintaining its own Bureau of Research in Education by 
Radio, soon found that Radio House was accomplishing its purpose 
of extending the boundaries of the campus beyond the “Forty 
Acres.” Dr. A. L. Chapman, head of the bureau, reported surprising 
and favorable results at every turn. He also was able to supply infor- 
mation which aided Radio House to better suit its programs to the 
public taste. 

More programs followed quickly: A series on the part Texas 
resources could play in national defense; the “University Music 
Hour” by the faculty of the School of Fine Arts; a concert series 
by the University Longhorn Band; more school broadcasts called 
“History in the News” ; and dramatic programs on Texas and south- 
western folklore. J. Frank Dobie, the state’s outstanding writer who 
has now carried the official Texas drawl into the halls of Cambridge, 
was the narrator of “Straight Texas,” a folklore series with wide 
appeal. Dr. Homer P. Rainey, president of the school, has used radio 
many times himself to explain to Texans the role of their great and 
proud university in winning the war. 

Up until this time the university hadn’t worried too much about 
pushing its boundaries beyond the borders of Texas. For years it has 
maintained an active exchange of students with Mexico, and its 
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library houses the most significant collection of Latin-American lit- 
erature in the United States. Nevertheless, it had not come directly 
to grips with the good-neighbor policy until a few months prior to 
Pearl Harbor when the university’s Institute of Latin - American 
Studies gave Radio House a small grant making possible research 
travel in Mexico and eight weeks of trial broadcasts. The State De- 
partment in Washington and the Ministry of Foreign Affairs in 
Mexico both approved and endorsed the project, and the Mexican 
government sent a member of its staff to Austin to assist in the work 
of producing the experimental series, “Know Your Neighbor.” 


For eight weeks Radio House broadcast to the people of Mexico 
and to the people of the United States three times a week, twice in 
English and once in Spanish. Before the series was over, its success 
was assured and Mrs. Beal was on her way back to Mexico and Cen- 
tral America for intensive travel and research that produced “Guard- 
ians of Freedom.” This new series of twenty-nine programs, carry- 
ing the approval of our own State Department as well as that of the 
governments of all the Central American countries and Mexico, drew 


fan mail from forty-four states of the Union, twenty states in 
Mexico, three provinces in Canada, the nations of Central America, 
Puerto Rico and the Canal Zone. Included in these letters were 
messages of praise and appreciation from the presidents of most of 
the nations south of the border. 


Now another Latin-American series is being planned to take up 
the work where the “Guardians of Freedom” left off. 

Only “live” talent goes into the production of the seven to ten 
shows produced each week at Radio House. When the script writers 
have done with their task, it is up to the members of the workshop to 
see that the show is properly presented for the great unseen audience. 
More than a dozen of the workshop members are Latin-Americans 
from Mexico and Central America, and they have been extremely 
valuable in the production of Spanish language programs and the 
ones in English where Spanish accents are needed. Supplementing 
the workshop is the Radio House chorus and orchestra directed by 
Homer Ulrich which furnishes musical background and interludes 
for all Radio House productions. They present, also, “University 
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Music Time,” which won national acclaim in 1942 when it was 
listed by Movie-Radio Guide as Monday’s best listening in the field 
of classical music. 

The university studio made radio history in Texas a few months 
ago with one of its war broadcasts when for the first time every 
radio chain in the state and virtually every independent station car- 
ried a thirty-minute show over a single unidentified or “blind” mike, 
getting away entirely from the array of microphones which usually 
clutter up a studio on such occasions. It was also determined that the 
program had wider listener coverage over the state than President 
Roosevelt has for most of his speeches. Radio House has been suc- 
cessful too in selling commercial stations on the idea of educational 
broadcasts. These programs once were considered so much dead- 
wood, but a number of stations now find good spots for the educa- 
tional shows produced in Colonel Littlefield’s remodeled carriage 
house. Stations call on Radio House to produce special programs, 
and student talent has little difficulty landing jobs with the bigger 
stations of the state. 

And so Radio House goes on looking for new ways of serving 
Texas. Its broadcasting schedule increased from 2,390 air minutes 
in 1941 to 6,190 air minutes in 1943, and there is no sign of its let- 
ting up in 1944, War broadcasts alone accounted for more than one 
hundred of the more than three hundred shows produced in 1943. 

“We call Radio House our college in the sky,” Mrs. Beal says. 
“T don’t know just how far it extends the campus of the University 
of Texas, but I hope Hitler will pick up one of our programs some- 
day. Maybe he'll decide that Radio House, speaking now with a 
Spanish accent, is another of America’s secret weapons for him to 
worry about. ;Quien Sabe? 





Three Abroad and 


One at Home 


By Jesse Stuart 


know everybody loves a politician, a race horse and a man in 

uniform. I don’t care what color the uniform is and what branch 
of service it stands for and how many stripes it has. And to love a 
race horse and a soldier is wonderful but to let one family hold a 
political office for a generation is not wonderful. 


For twenty-eight years Enic and Arville Pratt had judged Lan- 
tern County. Arville was first elected and after he’d served his four 
_ years, there’s a law in the Commonwealth of Kentucky that wouldn’t 
' let him succeed himself. His brother, Enic, ran and was elected. He 
served while Arville rested. One served while the other rested for 
twenty-eight years. That’s the way they see-sawed the county judge’s 
office of Lantern County. The Pratt brothers were glued to the 
county judge’s chair. 

I got to thinking about the way poor old Bill Eggerton had 
fought the Pratts. He’d run against them himself three times and he 
was defeated each time so he quit running and helped any man, even 
if he were his enemy, to try to defeat the Pratts. But it just couldn't 
| be done. 

“Not all the United States is a Democracy,” Bill said to me one 
day. “Lantern County, Kentucky, is a little speck on the map where 
one family has ruled too long.” 


“You’re not going to try to beat Enic Pratt again, are you?” I 
asked him. 


| F YOU’VE EVER BEEN to Lantern County, Kentucky, you'll 
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“No, I aim for you to beat ’im,” Bill said. 

Bill Eggerton was an old man with white hair and blue eyes. 
He’d been in the Lantern County political battles since I could re 
member and he’d always been on the defeated side. 

“T can’t beat Enic Pratt,” I said. ““He’s been judge too long. He’s 
made too many friends. He’s helped nearly every family in Lantern 
County. And these people will vote for ’im.” 

“That’s just it,” Bill said. ““He has been there too long. And he’s 
not helped anybody. He’s given the tax payers’ money away in little 
favors to buy votes. I’ve got the figures. When Arville Pratt took 
over this office twenty-eight years ago, there was sixty-eight thovu- 
sand dollars in the treasury ; now, we are three hundred and eighty- 
six thousand in debt! Where has the money gone? What do we have 
to show for the money spent?” 

I don’t know why Bill Eggerton picked me to run for the judge's 
office. Not one of my people in three generations had ever sought a 
political office, not even school trustee or constable. We’d been sol- 
diers, merchants and farmers. And I didn’t know one thing about 
politics. But after Bill talked to me, I agreed to run for county judge. 
I was twenty-eight years old and in the first draft; but I had a high 
number and Bill told me the election would be over before I was 
called. I announced in the Lantern County Herald that I would be 
a candidate for county judge. 

The primary was clear sailing for both of us. Enic Pratt never 
had any opposition in his party for he had everything sewed up. All 
the big bosses were for the Pratts. And I never had any opposition 
in my party for everybody was afraid of the Pratts. One of my party 
would say, ““What’s the use?” 

Just as soon as I had announced my candidacy for county judge, f 
Enic Pratt wrote a long piece for the Lantern County Herald ant 
reminded the people that I was in the draft and that I would bk 
called before election time. And he asked the people, begged them, § 
pleaded with them, to elect a Pratt for the eighth term since he and 
his brother, Arville, had been such devout public servants. Enic went 
so far as to have ten thousand fans made with his picture on them 
and these words beneath his picture, ““Enic Pratt for County Judge 
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' He Suits Us.” He passed these fans among the women voters. And 
he placed long seats on the courthouse yard where the old men came 
» to sit, rest, chew tobacco and whittle. “Enic Pratt for County Judge. 
| He Suits Us,” was printed on the backs of these seats. 


I couldn’t buy seats and place them on the courthouse yard but I 
_ did answer his piece in the paper. I told the people that the election 
might be over before I was inducted into military service. And I 
told them it was time for Lantern County to have a new judge, that 
the Pratts had directed the county too long. I cited figures showing 
_ how they were able to buy fans for ten thousand people and seats 
for the courthouse yard, then I showed them the figures of money 
in the treasury when they took over and the present indebtedness of 
Lantern County. And I pleaded with them for their votes. 

_ “An upstart running for county judge,” Jim Holden laughed 
' when he read my answer to Enic Pratt’s announcement. 

“Maybe he’s an upstart,” Bill Eggerton told him. “Just because 
| you've been county commissioner under the Pratts for twenty-eight 
years and sold poor people’s farms to the highest bidder from the 
| courthouse steps isn’t going to cut any ice. I don’t blame you for 
' wanting a Pratt elected! You’ve been riding their gravy train a long 
» time but the station where you'll get off is in sight.” 

“Rufus Champion won’t get to first base,” Jim Holden snarled, 
shaking the paper under Bill’s nose. “Just because you can’t beat 
the Pratts you want to stick a young man up ready to be drafted into 
| the army.” 

Chick Prater told me that Bill Eggerton and Jim Holden tried 
_ to fight and Mort Higgins, Silas Duggan and Eif Flannery sepa- 
' tated them. I knew their trouble would help. It would spread the 
news of the judge’s race over Lantern County. 

I took the election to the paper with letter after letter; maybe 

that’s why it happened. I was one of the first men called in the draft. 
| “Rufus I’m afraid you won’t pass your physical,” Bill Eggerton 
said. 

“Why won’t I pass it?” I asked him. “Just because one of my 
eyes is crossed doesn’t mean I won’t pass. With a crossed eye I’m the 
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best shot in Lantern County; if I had two good eyes I’d be the best 
shot in the United States!” 


“That’s not all,” Bill said. “They can help your eye with glasses. 
I’m a-worrying about your weight! How much do you weigh?” 

“Two sixty,” I said. 

“You'll have to reduce,” he said. 

“T can cut down to two thirty before I’m examined,” I said. 

“That’s better,” he said. “But don’t you have flat feet?” 

“But I’ve got one of the best pair of feet there is in America,” 
I said. 

We stood on the courthouse yard and talked. We were looking at 
Enic Pratt’s seats filled with old men, talking, chewing tobacco and 
trying to whittle the longest shavings. They were talking about the 
judges’ race. When we got near a seat full of men, they stopped 
talking. They whispered to each other. And one old man couldn't 
whisper very well. I overheard him say that Rufus Champion didn’t 
have a chance against Enic Pratt. And the old man sitting beside 
him, pointed a long skinny finger under his nose and said, “T tell 
you, Sneed, that young man will beat Enic Pratt.” And that pleased 
me. And then he said, “Three Pratts are on the draft board and 
they’ll shove this young Champion right away from here to get rid 
of ’im. And whether he’s here or not, just so his name’s on the bal- 
lot, I’ll vote for ’im.” 

And then I thought about the way Lantern County people loved 
the men in service who had gone from our county. We were the only 
people in all the counties in the South to erect a monument to our 
men who had fought in the Union Army in the Civil War. Here it 
stood before Bill Eggerton and me—a tall monument with the statue 
of a Union soldier on top—and the names of the men killed in action 
and lost at sea up and down the four sides of the big monument. 
Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address was carved on the monument, too. 

Bill Eggerton pointed to the names of three of his relatives who 
were killed in this war and I pointed to seven of mine. 

“More men were in the Union Army from Lantern County than 
we had voters at that time,” Bill Eggerton said. ‘““And we gave many 
men to the South.” 
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And just across from the Civil War monument was the World 
War monument with the names of our Lantern County dead, those 
killed in battle and those lost at sea. And I thought about how a few 
men had gone from Lantern County to fight in the Revolutionary 
War, how they had fought with George Rogers Clark and Simon 
Kenton ; how they’d fought in the War of 1812, the Mexican War 
and the Spanish American War. They’d always fought in wars and 
when they weren’t fighting in a war they were fighting each other in 
Lantern County. That’s why I say there’s not another county in all 
the counties in the states of the United States where people love a 
man in uniform like they do in Lantern County. 

“If you fail your physical, Rufus,” Bill Eggerton said, “you’ll 
never be elected county judge. You must pass it.” 

Doc Bush, whose mother was a sister to Enic and Arville Pratt, 
said to me when I took my screen test, “Rufus, young fellow, you'll 
make a better soldier than you will a county judge. They can find a 
place for you in the army. You'll be able to peel spuds if nothing 
else.” 

“Doc, I'll be using a rifle,” I said. 

Since Bill Eggerton was my campaign manager, I did as he told 
me. I got glasses and I reduced a pound a day while I waited for my 
physical at Fetron, West Virginia. I answered Enic’s letters in the 
Herald and I wrote letters for Enic to answer. I went so far in one 
of my letters to say I was going to help beat the ears down on three 
dictators abroad and I was going to overthrow one in our county. 
And when I said this, I heard people talking about it on the streets 
in Lyton. Everybody was talking about our battle. But everybody 
said Enic would be elected. 

I know it must’ve been a great satisfaction to the Pratts when I 
passed my physical at Fetron. I didn’t take my six days furlough at 
home. I went right on to Fort Thomas, Kentucky and then I was 
sent to Fort George Meade, Maryland. My name was still on the 
ballot back home for county judge. But the Pratts must have thought 
they were through with me. I could still write letters back to the 
paper and fight my battle and Bill Eggerton could go over the county 
and electioneer for me. 
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The boys at Fort Meade didn’t take to me so much at first. Once 
in awhile one looked up in my face and asked me if it was raining 
up there. I was pretty tall; I wasn’t much to look at in uniform and 
I wasn’t too hot on the drills, but I could carry a hell of a pack and 
never feel my load. Often when one of the boys got tired on a long 
march, I’d carry his pack and mine too. I think the thing that made 
the boys take to me at Fort Meade was when I went to the range to 
shoot. They couldn’t understand how I’d get a bullseye every shot 
and made the highest score at Fort Meade. Then I told the boys I 
had one bad eye. I told them if I had two good eyes I’d be the best 
shot in the whole damned army, and they believed me. 

But every time I had a chance, I’d write a long letter home to 
the Herald. The boys found out I was running for county judge 
back home, and they all laughed and thought it was funny. They 
thought I had to be a lawyer or a college graduate or something. I 
told them just anybody could up and run back home and then I told 
them the story about the Pratts holding the office. I showed them 
copies of the Herald from home and they read my letters in it and 
laughed. They wanted to help me. They started writing letters and 
nearly every one put in his letter that we wanted to get rid of the 
little dictators at home as well as the big dictators abroad. 

The Herald published all of their letters and it made me laugh 
when I thought about Enic Pratt. I wondered if he thought the 
whole American army was turned loose on him. And I wondered 
what Doc Bush thought now. I knew he thought he’d made a mis- 
take when he didn’t fail me on my screen test. But he thought he 
was getting rid of me. Now, I had a whole army camp helping me. 
Bill Eggerton wrote and asked me how I’d ever thought of such 
when the letters came pouring from Fort Meade to the Lantern 
County Herald. He said the people were reading all these letters from 
one end of the county to the other and the circulation of the paper had 
gone up three-fold. Said they could hardly print ’em fast enough on 
their small press. 

And then he told me about the different kinds of names signed 
to the letters. He said there were names the people in Lantern County 
couldn’t pronounce. He asked me if these were real names. And I 
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wrote him that they were. I sent a letter to the paper telling them 
they were right names of real American boys signed to the letters. 
The people in Lantern County must have been tired of the old 
names—all so much alike and they made a big fuss over these new 
names. Even the girls of Lantern County started writing to these 
boys and that turned all these girls over on my side for I had made 
the contact. 

Enic Pratt tried to smear these strange names by saying they 
weren't the kind of people we had in Lantern County. They were 
strange names and a lot of stuff like that and that I, Rufus Cham- 
pion, had made these strange contacts for the girls in Lantern 
County. And he went on to say that some of the girls in Lantern 
County might keep on writing to these boys and marry them. But 
the Lantern County people didn’t take to Enic’s letters. They read 
the letters of the soldiers who told the people in Lantern County 
what an expert I was with a rifle. Told ’em I’d be the greatest sol- 
dier that ever came from Lantern County and I was one of the best 
shots in the army. And since the Lantern County people loved a sol- 
dier, I think I was the nearest man to their hearts in all the world. 

Then something happened. I was transferred from Fort Meade, 
Maryland, to Camp Hood, Texas. And before I left Fort Meade, 
I did two things. I called my comrades together to say farewell. I 
told ’em if they ever visited Lantern County to see the girls to 
whom they were writing, to go to my home while they were there 
for my mother and father would find beds and something to eat 
for them and they’d be as welcome as the Kentucky wild flowers 
in April. And I told them I’d let them know how I made it in the 
race. And they told me they’d keep right on writing until the election 
in November. And the second thing I did was to send Bill Eggerton 
a telegram that I would pass through Lyton on my way to Texas on 
No. 4. I told ’im I’d be on the vestibule and to be there with Mom 
and Dad so I could wave to them. 

When No. 4 rounded the curve above Lyton, I was on the vesti- 
bule ready to see Mom, Dad and Bill Eggerton. I was dressed the 
best I could dress—tie in place and shoes shined and hand in the air 
waving before I saw them. There was such a crowd gathered to see 
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me pass—I thought not only all the people of Lyton but all the people 
of Lantern County were there. I saw Mom faint when she saw me 
and of all the waving and screaming you never saw nor heard. All 
the streets were blocked and people had filled the streets on both sides 
of the station thick as they could stand. The trouble was it only 
lasted a few seconds and No. 4 was on past Lyton plunging over the 
rails, roaring through the bright August wind and under the white 
clouds rolling over peaceful Kentucky skies. 

At Camp Hood I told my commanding officer what I was trying 
to do, trying to beat the ears down on three dictators abroad and 
trying to overthrow one at home. I told him I wanted a furlough for 
November 8th. And he laughed and said he’d try to help me get one. 
I told him about my race long as he would listen to me. And I told 
him how the boys at Fort Meade had helped me. It wasn’t any time 
until the boys at Camp Hood were doing the same thing. And I 
knew that made voters at home think sure the whole American army 
was for me. I thought it would make the Pratts shudder to think of 
November. 

I couldn’t get the furlough in time. I’d saved money for my fare 
home. But the train wouldn’t get me there in time for the election. 
I told my commanding officer I was thankful to him for the furlough 
but it had come too late. 

‘What time is the election?” he asked me. 

“Tomorrow,” I said. 

“T’m sorry,” he said, “but I got it soon as I could.” 

I’d started to the train when he said, “Private Champion, wait a 
minute. I have an idea!” 

And he started looking at a plane schedule. 

“If the morning plane’s not loaded, you can make it to Cincin- 
nati by midnight. Is there a morning train from Cincinnati to 
Lyton?” 

“Yes, sir, there is,” I said. 

“T’ll get you on the plane,” he said. 

“Sir, I’ve never been on a plane,” I said. 

“It'll take you there,” he said. 

He telephoned something for me. And he took me to the airport. 
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That was something for him to do. I never dreamed he’d do a thing 
like that for a man trying to overthrow a small dictator. He’d never 
heard of Enic Pratt but I guess he didn’t like the name “dictator” 
and that’s what I’d called’ Enic. He got me to the airport and I got 
the last vacant seat on the plane. 

And since I didn’t have time to send Bill Eggerton a telegram, 
I gave him the message for Bill to meet the train at five in the morn- 
ing and he sent the message. It was a great ride across America 
through the air to Cincinnati. And I got there just in time to make 
the train. Now I was sure to make Lyton by five in the morning un- 
less the train was late or wrecked. It was an hour late. I was there 
at six in the morning, just as the polls opened and hundreds of people 
were there to meet me. The women, young and old, were shouting 
“Our soldier boy is home.” They kissed me and they cried for most 
of the mothers had sons in service now. I tried to kiss all of the 
women and shake the men’s hands and hug Mom and slap Dad on 
the back but Bill Eggerton was pulling at me for something. And 
when he got me from the crowd at the depot, I saw what was up. 

“Get in that truck,” Bill said. “It’s ready for you!” 

It was a sound truck with an apparatus for me to talk through 
and there was a pitcher of water beside my seat. 

“That’s all we’ve got to win this election with,” Bill said. “A 
sound truck and a pitcher of water! The Pratts are putting money 
into this election. Bought all the whiskey stores dry. They’re staking 
everything. We've got to reach twenty-eight voting precincts in this 
county today.” 

I climbed into the truck and Bill, Dad and Mom sat in the front 
seat. People beat the sides of the truck and rode the runningboards 
until Bill got out and persuaded them to get off so the people could 
see me. 

“Rufus is a real soldier and he'll make a corking good county 
judge,” Bill told them. 

“I’m back for this election, people,” I said. “I’m here to fight an- 
other dictator. It doesn’t take bullets in an American election to over- 
throw a dictator but it takes votes.” 

I don’t know what all I said for I had to make it up as I went. 
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Bill paraded me through Lyton’s streets past the three voting pre- 
cincts. People followed the truck. And soon there was a parade of 
cars behind us more than a mile long. We drove past the big monu- 
ments to our Civil and World War dead’; then we took the highway 
through the county. 

‘‘We want to reach the precincts fast as we can,” Bill said. “We'll 
take the good roads first and the bad roads last.” 

I got out at the voting places and talked long as I could to the 
people. I never was kissed so much in my life and all the young 
women were trying to find out about the boys they were still writing 
to at Fort Meade. They were asking me about them and I tried to 
tell them but my mouth started getting dry. It was the hardest day 
that I’d ever had in my life. But I spit cotton and kept on talking 
through the microphone. We passed people swaggering along the 
road and they were all yelling for Enic Pratt. They waved bottles 
to us and yelled for Enic Pratt. And one man run at the truck with 
an open knife yelling for Enic. But Bill whipped around him and 
stepped on the gas. 

When the polls closed at six o’clock I was never as tired in my 
life. A thirty mile army hike carrying all my equipment wasn’t half 
what this day had been. I’d shaken more hands and kissed more 
women than I’d done before in all the days of my life. I’d spoken 
more words and spit more cotton than I had in any one month of my 
life. Now it was go home and wait until the votes were counted. | 
wanted to go home to rest. I hadn’t had any sleep since I left Texas. 

Maybe it was my uniform more than the man in it; I don’t know. 
But I couldn’t rest at home. People came to our house when they 
found out I was there until the house was filled and soon the yard 
was filled. And young girls, mothers and old women brought me 
bouquets of flowers. And I kissed women until I was tired of look- 
ing at them. 


Bill Eggerton got a chance to tell me that I’d carried the three 
Lyton precincts eight to one. “It’s a push-over,” Bill whispered in 
my ear; he had a big smile on his face. But Bill didn’t stay around. 
He let the women kiss me and the timid men squeeze through the 
crowd to shake my hand. I’d never seen Bill Eggerton so happy. 
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Maybe it was because he knew girls had never taken to me before 
and now they’d all taken to me; maybe, it was because the Pratts 
were overthrown. Enic Pratt, who already knew he was defeated, 
was walking the Lyton streets and telling the people that “fureign- 
ers” with names a foot long would marry the Lantern County girls 
and take over the control of our county. He said it was all because 
of Rufus Champion who made the contacts for them and who by 
the help of these “fureigners” had defeated him. 

There were so many fights at the courthouse while they were 
counting the votes, Sheriff Blanton had to deputize twelve men to 
help him and his three deputies to keep the peace. If you ever oust a 
dictator by votes or by bullets, you'll find that he’ll give you all the 
trouble he can. It took three days to count the votes. Enic Pratt and 
members of his gang stayed until the last precinct was counted. I’d 
piled up a victory of seven to one. And when this was announced, 
people shouted in the Lyton streets! 

My furlough ended just as the votes were counted. I didn’t get 
to stay for the funerals of two men killed on our side. The Pratts 


had one man killed; but, I wouldn’t have gone to his funeral any- 
way. The election was over except for the shouting. And I packed, 
went to the depot with Mom, Dad and Bill. I think every man and 
woman that voted for me were there to see me off. 

“Bill take over my office till I get back,” I said as the train rolled 
into a stop at the station. “I’ve got to help pickle the ears of three 
dictators before I’ll be back to take my office.” 





Life in an English 
University 


By Walter Prescott Webb 


NGLISH UNIVERSITY LIFE, as it exists at Oxford and 
Cambridge, is so different from American university life that 
any attempt at comparison or analogy is almost certain to 

result in failure. The organization and operation of American uni- 
versities, especially state universities, is simple and logical. The 
complexities of the English universities are so great, and origins of 
customs so remote, that few individuals can hope to unravel more 
than a small part of their mystery. The folly of my undertaking to 
explain Oxford is no more apparent to anyone than to me. Large 
books have been written on Oxford and on most of the colleges, 
and more are appearing all the time, but these are intended for read- 
ers who have some familiarity with the system, and they are not 
easily understood by others. Oxford must be absorbed rather than 
studied at a sitting. There is an intangible quality and spirit about it 
that defies analysis and baffles all who seek to capture either. 

The first thing I tried to do upon arrival at Oxford was to find 
the University, something very difficult to do. It has a shadowy 
existence among a group of colleges, each of which carries on an 
independent corporate life. It performs a few functions common 
to all the colleges. The most important of these functions is the 
giving the entrance examinations at the beginning of the stu- 
dent’s career and the granting of his degree at the end. It may 
never touch him in any way in the interval between. It is true that 
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the University has certain disciplinary functions, which have come 
down from the Middle Ages, but it can exercise these functions 
only on the student when he is away from the protection of his 
college, outside the walls. The University appoints two proctors 
who have disciplinary jurisdiction over student activity outside the 
college, but all discipline within college walls is in the hands of the 
dean, who represents the head. There is a University regulation 
that Oxford gentlemen must not frequent public bars, and periodi- 
cally the proctors make the rounds of the pubs, accompanied by their 
“bulldogs” who are chosen for fleetness, strength, and ability to 
recognize a student wherever found. The appearance of the proctor 
with his bullers is a signal for quick flight by the student, and if 
he can outrun the bulldogs and scamper in any college gate he finds 
sanctuary and cannot be molested. In this case just any college will 
do, either the student’s or another. I tell this story to illustrate how 
independent the colleges are of the University. 


There is another illustration of the same point. Though the 
University conducts all entrance examinations, it can not admit a 
student to anything. The University simply certifies that the student 
has passed the requirements and is free to make application for 
admission to some college. If the colleges refuse to have him, there 
is nothing the University can do about it. 

The head of the University is the Chancellor, but in keeping 
with good English tradition, the Chancellor has little to do with 
either the University or the colleges. The present Chancellor is Lord 
Halifax, who probably has not been in Oxford since he was ap- 
pointed ambassador to the United States, and may never appear 
there unless he desires. The office is “honorific.” The Chancellor is 
chosen for life by all holders of the master’s degree, a nebulous 
body called the Convocation. Very democratic, these English, I hear 
some reader say. This is only a first example. Oxford University is 
so democratic that any American state university is a dictatorship 
compared with it. 

The real head of the University is the Vice-Chancellor. Accord- 
ing to law, he is appointed annually by the Chancellor, but in practice 
he serves three years. He is always the head of a college, and he is 
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usually succeeded by the next senior head in service. That is to say, 
the office rotates in order of seniority among the heads of the col- 
leges. It is as if a state governor should also be President of the 
United States. The Vice-Chancellor rarely, if ever, appears in public 
except in full academic dress. He is preceded by the beadle, who 
carries a golden mace, and is often accompanied by two proctors. 
Though his actual power does not appear to be great, his influence 
is enormous. 

The University cannot be understood, and in reality does not 
exist, apart from the colleges. The Oxford University Handbook 
says: “The University is not a federation of the colleges; it is the 
colleges. Apart from them, it is only an empty conception and a row 
of monuments.” This statement is perhaps clarified, or confused, by 
two others, viz., that the University is a self-governing corporation 
and that the colleges are with slight modifications autonomous 
bodies. That is to say, the whole is self-governing and the parts 
within are also self-controlled, always with slight modifications, a 
sort of educational solar system with definite planets revolving 
gently in, rather than around a much less definite and very nebulous 
body—the University. 

The difficulty the American has in understanding the relation 
between the colleges and the University is similar to that which an 
Englishman has in comprehending the American federal form of 
government. The analogy is one of the best that can be found, with 
the forty-eight states representing the twenty-five colleges and the 
federal government representing the University. When Lord Bryce 
undertook in The American Commonwealth to describe the Ameri- 
can dual system, he might have had in mind Oxford or Cambridge. 
If in the following quotation from Bryce we substitute university 
and colleges for national government and states respectively, we 
probably have as good brief description of Oxford and Cambridge 
University-college relation as has been written. 


The central or national [University] government, and the State 
[college] governments may be compared to a large building and a 
set of small buildings standing on the same ground, yet distinct 
from each other. It is a combination sometimes seen where a great 
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church has been erected over more ancient homes of worship. First 
the soil is covered by a number of small shrines and chapels, built 
at different times and in different styles of architecture, each com- 
plete in itself. Then over them and including them all in its spacious 
fabric there is reared a new pile with its own loftier roof, its own 
walls, which may perhaps rest on and incorporate the walls of the 
older shrines, its own internal plan. The identity of the earlier build- 
ings has however not been obliterated; and if the larger structure 
were to disappear, a little repair [in Oxford very little] would enable 
them to keep out the wind and weather, and be again what they 
once were, distinct and separate. 


Whether the colleges were ever “distinct and separate” is a moot 
question because so many origins are lost in antiquity. The best 
authority holds that the University antedates the colleges. Nor is 
there a balanced power between the two. At present the University 
seems to be encroaching on the colleges, though to a much less extent 
than the federal government is encroaching on the states. It has not 
always been so, and at any time the colleges may bestir themselves 
and take back whatever power they have lost. Regardless of the 
importance of the University, any discussion of life there is con- 
cerned almost entirely with the colleges. 


II 


As near as I can determine Oxford has twenty-five colleges. Of 
these twenty-one are for men and four for women. I shall describe 
Queen’s College with occasional reference to others, but it must be 
remembered that each college has its own customs and traditions, 
though the general outlines of conduct and procedure are perhaps 
sufficiently similar to permit one to be used as a type. 


Each college is completely cut off from the city and from other 
colleges by its buildings and high walls. The buildings enclose a 
court which may be twice as long as wide. This court, at Queen’s, 
is cut into two squares or quadrangles by a cross-row of buildings 
which are of the greatest importance. One is the Great Hall for 
cooking, dining, and other uses; one is the Chapel for worship. 
Where buildings do not complete the inclosure, stone walls twelve 
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or fifteen feet high are erected and surmounted by all sorts of 
hazards for undergraduates who would scale them either to get in 
or out. Steel spikes are most common, but barbed wire is not absent 
on these walls. One college, St. John’s, has used broken champagne 
bottles sunk in a cement crown. The college seal stamped J. C. can 
be seen on the fragments. 

The structure of the buildings and the high walls emphasizes 
the extent to which life is lived inside the college. The head of the 
college, most of the faculty or fellows and many of the students or 
undergraduates “live in.” Staircases lead up three flights with two 
or more rooms off each landing. Student quarters consist of a large 
living room heated by a coal grate or gas and a small bedroom which 
may bow to modernity with an electric reflector. The apartments 
of the college staff — tutors, fellows, dons, professors — are often 
more elaborate. 

Everything possible is done to make student and faculty quar- 
ters private. There is only one entrance to the apartment, and that 
through double doors. The inner door is in harmony with the interior 
of the room, but three feet beyond it is something else, a heavy door 
made of solid oak with more thought to strength than to beauty. 
This rugged structure has double locks which are protected from 
would-be lock-pickers by a steel plate eighteen inches long which 
protrudes so as to cover, when the door is closed, the whole surface 
around the locks. When the student closes this outer door, it is a 
sign to all that he wants to be alone with his soul, that he has retired 
to his castle. He is said to be “sporting the oak.”’ The use of the oak 
does not add to one’s popularity and has been discouraged by driving 
screws in from the outside so that the studious one finds his impreg- 
nable stronghold converted into a prison. At Oxford they say that 
such a one is “screwed in.” 


The physical comfort of the faculty and students is looked after 
in peace time by a very large service staff. The first one that the vis- 
itor comes in contact with is the porter at the Lodge. The Lodge 
guards the only public entrance to the college, and opens directly off 
the street. The porter knows everybody and everything, but he admits 
nothing. He receives and distributes mail, express, and verbal mes- 
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sages ; he serves as a telephone exchange and able guide to the new- 
comer ; his intelligence, energy, tact, and service should recommend 
him for a better title. At least, this is my opinion of those I came to 
know. I was much impressed by the high quality and gentle bearing 
of the college porters. 


The scouts were, up until the war, men. Their duty is to look 
after the gentlemen, bring their coal, build their fires, serve their 
breakfast, and render such other services as they may choose. At 
Cambridge, the bedmakers, I was told, are women who all day flut- 
ter up and down the stairways, muttering to one another and putting 
the rooms to rights. These jobs are often handed down from genera- 
tion to generation. A case was cited at Cambridge where three gen- 
erations have been in this service. There are many stories at Cam- 
bridge about the hierarchy of rank and circumstances among the 
women. The bedmakers—known as gyps—hold the highest rank, 
followed by helpers, called “‘help.”” The head bedmaker ranks all bed- 
makers in her college, and her rank as among colleges is determined 
by the prestige of her college. At Cambridge, Trinity outranks the 
other colleges, and therefore the head bedmaker of Trinity is the 
bedmaker superior to all other bedmakers. As for the lower orders, 
they don’t count. When the staff has a picnic, there is one table for 
bedmakers and another for helpers. The story is told of a very pretty 
little helper who seated herself at the wrong table. The head of the 
table called the chef who holds highest place and said: 

“Will you have that impudent girl move to the other table. She 
ain’t proper.”’ 

“Why, ma’m, I thought that girl was your niece.”’ 

‘“My niece she maoy be and my niece she maoy not be. Niece or 
no niece, no helper sits at this table.” 


[ have given some attention to the physical plant and to the serv- 
ice staff because they are such an essential part of the Oxford sys- 
tem. The plant is compact and unified; the service staff is faithful, 
loyal to the institution, and though doubtless conscious of the foibles 
of those they serve, “they never tell nor make a fuss.” 
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III 


Before taking up the faculty (the term is not used at Oxford in 
reference to the staff) I should say a word about the students, an- 
other term that is not used. The Oxford equivalent is undergraduate. 
The number of undergraduates in a college is by American stand- 
ards very small. Queen’s is a large college with about 240 students 
in normal times. Christ Church is largest with about 350. Merton 
has about 150. Corpus Christi has eighty, and All Souls, being a 
research college, has none. It is a society of scholars. 


The boy who wants to go to Oxford or Cambridge must pass the 
requirements imposed by the University, and having done this, he 
then applies for admission to the college of his choice. If accepted, 
he enters the walls, is assigned rooms, and begins his three- or four- 
year college career. He specializes from the day he enters. He elects 
to “read” classics, mathematics, perhaps English or science. He is 
then assigned to a tutor in his chosen subject. The tutor may reside 
in his college or in another, as students are free to seek under proper 
guidance instruction anywhere in the University. The books he is to 
master in his special subject are rigidly prescribed, and if he can 
master these books and satisfy his tutor, he will be prepared to pass 
the examinations, which are given by the University and not by the 
tutors or any of the student’s teachers, without ever having attended 
a lecture. The tutors require the students to read the books and write 
careful essays based on their study. This constant writing, together 
with much work in the classics, probably explains why the educated 
Englishman writes on an average better than the educated American. 
The American might say that the Oxford man spends four years 
cramming and the tutor an equal length of time coaching, all with a 
view to the tough examinations. Actually more is involved as the 
intellectual undergraduate explores hard and far. He has the advan- 
tage of much personal contact with his tutor, who guides him and 
often takes him to the continent on a reading trip. 


By American standards Oxford and Cambridge operate with low 
efficiency. There are three terms, beginning about October 10 and 
ending about June 20, but there are two “short” vacations, Christ- 
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mas and Easter, of six weeks each, and a summer vacation of three 
months. The session is actually less than six months out of twelve, 
or twenty-four weeks out of fifty-two. Theoretically the students 
read during “‘vacs,” but they are under little compulsion. Such a 
system would be fatal in America because all the students would run 
off and get jobs and forget practically all they had learned. There is 
not now, and probably never has been, a “working student” in 
Oxford or Cambridge. Even in the provincial or municipal universi- 
ties such as Swansea in Wales or London University, students do 
not “work their way through” as in America. I once discussed this 
subject with some Welsh students, explaining that in America 
thousands of boys and girls worked their way through the universi- 
ties. No, they said, none of them worked. 

“Are you all rich?” I asked. 

“Far from it,” they replied. 

“Then it would seem that some of you would find jobs to help 
defray your expenses.” 

“The business men would not give us jobs; they don’t want us.” 
They explained that business men and shopkeepers looked with some 
suspicion on university men, a prejudice which has about passed 
away in America. The same subject came up in a conversation with 
an Australian aviator who before the war was an accountant. He 
wanted a university education, felt that he had been greatly hindered, 
if not cheated, by the lack of it. He expressed the wish that some 
mission would go to Australia from the United States to persuade 
the business men to co-operate in introducing the working student 
movement there. It would be a better mission than many that go out, 
and not a difficult one in my opinion—in Australia. 


The easy assumption for the American to make is that Oxford 
and Cambridge are rich men’s schools, the playground of wealth 
and aristocracy. Nothing could be further from the truth at the pres- 
ent time. At Queen’s fifty or sixty per cent of the undergraduates 
receive emoluments and are known as scholars. A scholar is a boy 
who has won by his own ability a scholarship to the University. 
Very few of these boys are rich, and some are from homes that are 
indeed poor. In spite of this the scholars are honored at Oxford, 
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and as a mark of honor they are permitted to wear a longer gown 
than the commoner who may be a top flight nobleman, temporarily 
lost in the democratic society of college undergraduates. One or two 
of the colleges—Christ Church and Magdalen—are patronized by 
the nobility. Edward attended Magdalen, cut a wide swath, and was 
known in the argot of Oxford as the Pranger Wanger—Oxford 
dog-latin for Prince of Wales. Though I have not investigated, my 
guess would be that the average wealth of the Oxford undergraduate 
is less than that of the American student in state universities. More- 
over the proportion of scholars to commoners is increasing all the 
time. 

There is another error [ must mention, even though the correc- 
tion this time is not favorable to Oxford or to the English educa- 
tional system. It has to do with physical training, physical well-being. 
The old American idea that the English boys spend their spare time 
on the playing fields or elsewhere developing their muscles and bones 
is today not generally true. There is no such thing as supervised 
physical training for all undergraduates at Oxford. The playing of 
games is on a voluntary basis and not all the students engage in it. 
Since the boys do neither physical work nor strenuous play, they do 
not develop a physique comparable with Canadians, Australians, 
South Africans, or Americans. Of course weight may be off, due to 
rationing, but English boys are not as tall nor as muscular as they 
ought to be. I will not elaborate this point, but I am convinced that I 
have raised a problem here worthy of thought by the after-war 
planners. 

After the boy has studied at Oxford for three or more years, he 
may take the examinations. These may not be given by any of the 
men who taught him, and the questions are certainly not prepared 
by them. If he passes the examination, he is certified for the B.A. 
degree. The training he has received is very thorough in his chosen 
field, but it is not nearly as broad as are the requirements for the 
same degree in America. The rigid examinations have, however, 
screened out all but the best, and therefore the ability of the few who 
get to Oxford is doubtless superior on an average to that of an equal 
number of American students. 
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When a boy enters Oxford, he is said to “go up.” When he 
leaves he “goes down.” The terms are evidently of Oxford’s making, 
and have no relation to topography because Oxford was established 
in a marsh between the Thames and the Cherwell. When the stu- 
dent goes down, his formal education is ordinarily completed. This 
means that Oxford is primarily an undergraduate institution. The 
M.A. degree is awarded without any further work, provided, the 
student pays the college fee for a period of seven years from the date 
he entered, usually three years after he has gone down. This coming 
by the M.A. degree seems most odd to American students who 
achieve it only by a year or more of hard work, and in :nost institu- 
tions the writing of a thesis. But Oxford is an odd place. By its 
constitution the control of the University is in the hands of the body 
of M.A.’s. The extra years which must intervene before the M.A. 
is awarded is a sort of cooling off period which gives the recent 
graduate time to mature, and perhaps to lose interest in Oxford. So 
far as either achievement or training is concerned, the M.A. degree 
means nothing. There are a number of research degrees, correspond- 
ing to our own, including the D.Phil., but there is nothing at Oxford 
or Cambridge corresponding to the American graduate school. 

From what I have said it should be obvious that Oxford is pri- 
marily a college, an undergraduate institution. It assumes that its 
B.A. degree is superior to any degree from any institution with the 
possible exception of Cambridge. It is only slightly superior to Cam- 
bridge. If a man came from any American state university or from 
Harvard or Yale, with all the degrees that those institutions could 
confer, and applied for admission to Oxford, he would be admitted 
only as an undergraduate. The conventional undergraduate garb 
would be put on him even though he might have held a high position 
in some university or have written books of scholarly merit. The 
god of Oxford is indeed a jealous god. In a way this is a beneficial 
regulation because it tends to keep Oxford an undergraduate insti- 
tution. Few self-respecting scholars will submit to freshman status 
and incompetent graduate students turn to more tolerant institutions. 
Thus the Oxford field is left to the younger fry, real Oxford men. 

This difficulty may be got over, if Oxford desires, by conferring 
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the Oxford M.A. For example, no one can teach in Oxford without 
either the Oxford or Cambridge degree. Therefore when a faculty 
member is brought in from the outside, the degree must be conferred 
on him before he can become a fellow of a college or a professor of 
the University. 

Graduation exercises, as well as most formal exercises, are con- 
ducted in Latin. The Vice-Chancellor is seated on a sort of throne 
chair, flanked by lesser officials on lower levels. Symbolism runs 
throughout, as when divinity students are whacked on the head with 
a Bible to show that they have received the accolade. At intervals 
the two proctors march twice the length of the hall with robes flow- 
ing near the audience. If some student has unpaid bills, the tradesman 
—merchant, tailor, confectioner—plucks the proctor’s gown, gives 
the name of the student, and his degree is withheld. Probably a proc- 
tor’s gown has not been plucked for a century, but Oxford has not 
found this out, and the ceremony is still carried out with the utmost 
solemnity. Everywhere is the most meticulous observance of rules of 
procedure, marred somewhat by uncertainty as to what they are and 
by no little academic awkwardness in their execution. 

There is no doubt that three or four years at Oxford leave an 
indelible mark on the English boy who has heard of the place all his 
life. He lives as a gentleman with boys of his own age, in a commu- 
nal way and is surrounded from the time he arrives until the time he 
leaves with gentle ceremonials whose origins are so old that no one 
knows exactly whence they came. The entire college is brought to- 
gether for dinner in the Great Hall, and there the whole body of 
students dine in the presence of High Table where the faculty 
assemble. 


IV 


It is, of course, improper to speak of a faculty in reference to 
the Oxford college. The term is used not as in America, but more 
accurately to designate the staff in a field of knowledge such as law 
or medicine. Perhaps the best term would be the college society, that 
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is, the group or corporation of scholars who live co-operatively and 
conduct the teaching and business affairs of the college. 

I spoke earlier of the democratic nature of Oxford. This appears 
in the method of selecting the college head. He is elected for life by 
the members of the college society, of which he is usually, though not 
necessarily, one. In America the head of a college is a president, 
though the term chancellor is used in some universities. In Oxford 
no less than seven terms are used for this office. There is the Warden 
of All Souls and Merton, Master of Balliol and Pembroke, Principal 
of Brasenose and Jesus, Dean of Christ Church, President of Trin- 
ity and Magdalen (pronounced Maudlin), Rector of Exeter and 
Lincoln, Provost of Oriel and Queen’s. These titles indicate the 
inherited clerical character of Oxford which will be commented on 


later. 

The fellows of the college correspond with what we would call 
the faculty. Fellowship means membership in a society of more or 
less communal work and living. For example I had to become a 
fellow of Queen’s before I could take up residence, live in the college, 


dine in the hall, or participate in college life except as a guest. And to 
become a fellow I had to take an oath in the presence of the govern- 
ing body of the corporation. 

After I had taken this oath and “signed the book,” I sat down 
with the governing body as a full fledged voting member to discuss, 
among other things, the desirability of purchasing a 233 acre farm 
for 6,000 pounds. I listened and thought of the significance of the 
relative price of land in England and in America. The price was 
approximately $100 an acre for improved land that contained an 
historic abbey. This is about the price of improved agricultural land 
in America without an abbey and suggests that land prices have about 
reached their maximum. The gross proceeds from this land were 
estimated at 300 pounds or a little more than $1200. Owing to war 
conditions, land is much higher than in ordinary times. 

The fellows consist of two classes, professors who are employed 
and paid by the University, and tutors who belong to the college, 
and receive their pay from the college chest. The term instructor does 
not exist and there is no such title as assistant or associate professor. 
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Moreover, the professor holds no college offices, such as dean, bursar, 
or chaplain. He has to have somewhere to live, and as there is no- 
where to live except in a college, he is simply attached to the college 
by agreement between it and the University. He is the contribution 
of the University to the instructional staff. He gives lectures, which 
may assume the form of a seminar, but he may have little contact 
with those who hear him. He is supposed to be distinguished for his 
scholarship and to produce. Actually he is rather isolated and a little 
lonely, since he performs no indispensable function. 

The tutors do the yeoman service. Oxford could function with- 
out a single professor, and I doubt seriously that they would be 
missed, but to take away the tutors would destroy it. At best profes- 
sors are a sort of long-range speculation in scholarship which may 
pay and may not. The tutors have a wholly independent status and 
are responsible only to the college. Among the Fellows are two other 
categories, university lecturers and college teachers, but I will not 
complicate this account too much. 

Each college has two business officials. The Estates Bursar looks 
after investments and the numerous farms and estates that the col- 
lege owns. This is a full time job. The Domestic Bursar has charge 
of the physical plant, supplies for the rooms, and for the kitchens 
and dining room. The chaplain attends to the spiritual welfare of 
the undergraduates and listens patiently—usually over a glass of 
college beer—to the terrible problems that afflict adolescent youth. 
Discipline inside the college walls is in the hands of the dean whose 
duties, owing to the excellent behavior of English youth, seem nomi- 
nal. All these officials, except the dean, are elected by the Fellows 
or the governing body. The dean is the representative of the head 
and is chosen by him. 


It should be clear from what I have said that there is something 
monastic about life inside Oxford and Cambridge college walls. This 
monastic quality is indicated by the titles of warden and rector, and 
by such college names as Jesus, Christ Church, Trinity and Magda- 
len. Jt is felt most keenly by one who has been matured in a worldly 
state uni\c-sity of America. The head of Christ Church is at the 
same time De. ~f the Cathedral, and some of the members of the 
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corporation are canons instead of fellows. Until comparatively recent 
times (19th century) every fellow of Queen’s had to be in orders, 
and there is still a regulation that each Fellow should conduct chapel 
service and deliver a sermon. Somewhat to my relief the regulation 
was not enforced. Another feature which suggests religious orders is 
the wearing of the black college gowns by both faculty and students. 
These must be worn on all formal and official occasions, in lecture 
rooms, and at dinner. The fellows wear long gowns and the under- 
graduates short ones. No member of any college can appear in the 
presence of the Vice-Chancellor except in cap (square) and gown 
without breaching the Oxford etiquette. 

There are three centers around which the life of a college re- 
volves, the chapel, the Great Hall, and the common rooms. Every- 
thing pertaining to worship and religious festivals occurs in the 
chapel. Choir boys are recruited from the city and supplemented by 
college boys with singing voices. The sermon, which is formal, is 
brief and is delivered by some member of the college and only occa- 
sionally by the chaplain. . 

The Great Hall is used for dining and for most non-religious 
exercises. As a building it is as imposing as the chapel which it bal- 
ances. At Queen’s the architect designed the Great Hall with a fifty- 
foot ceiling and stained glass windows. From the walls oil paintings 
of kings, queens, and other dignitaries look down on the massive 
oaken tables, some of which are three hundred years old. The student 
tables are set the long way of the hall with heavy oaken benches on 
either side. The fellows’ table, at the farther end, is set on a raised 
platform and is called High Table. No table cloths are used during 
the war, and everybody eats off the boards in good English school 
style. 

The evening meal is the affair of the day, and at Queen’s it 
emphasizes in a quaint manner the religious sentiment of its founder, 
Robert Eglesfield. Dinner is announced, now as from the first, by 
two blasts from a trumpet, the first with the trumpet facing east 
and the second facing west. Whether this symbolizes Gabriel’s call 
is not clear, but when we consider the other practices we see that it 
may be so. The fellows, who have assembled before the huge fireplace 
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in which coal burned in peace time, move on the second signal more 
or less in procession through half the length of the hall to High 
Table, where tall candles burn and flicker. The Provost, when pres- 
ent, occupies the center of the long table facing the hall, with the 
honor guest on his right, and the others seated at liberty. The founder 
provided for twelve fellows and designated that the table should be 
arranged to represent Christ and the twelve apostles. Viewed from 
the doorway the resemblance to the familiar painting of the Last 
Supper is really striking, though I found some ludicrous thoughts 
running through my mind when I undertook to identify the differ- 
ent apostles, and wondered which one I was. The fact that in peace 
time everyone wears formal dress detracts somewhat from the 
Christ-like simplicity, though the situation is partially redeemed by 
the somber black robes. The undergraduates below are supposed to 
represent the seventy disciples. The fellows remain standing; the 
butler lets his gavel fall; and the students rise while grace is said in 
Latin by one of them, a theologian. In vacation, when the students 
are away, grace is said by the Provost or senior fellow. As the junior 
fellow I could have had the duty of saying grace only if I dined 
alone. During vacation there was some likelihood of this contingency, 
and I always scouted for a senior and never entered the room until 
someone of senior rank appeared. 

Grace differs from college to college and with the occasion in the 
college. In some instances there are responses. The effect, even of 
the simplest grace, is most impressive, depending on voice and into- 
nation more than on meaning. Certainly any boy who has heard the 
musical variations of the beautiful concluding phrase: 

... per Jesum Christum Dominum Nostrum 
Amen, 
for three or four years must carry the memory of it to the grave and 
be a little better for it. I dare anyone with a feeling for words to 
repeat the phrase five times without being affected by its majestic 
rhythmic beauty. 

High Table is served by the butler, with assistants if need be. 
Silver tankards are brought for those who want cider or beer with 
the meal. Some of these come down from the 17th century and are 
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a part of the enormous chest of college silver. The menu for January 
1, 1943, was: 

Cherry Soup 

Roast Goose 

Crisp Potatoes and Cauliflower 
Parsley Sauce 
Apricot Russe 
Mushrooms on Toast 


When dinner is over and the table cleared, all must wait until the 
head makes a move to go. As he makes this move, the butler’s gavel 
falls, and all rise for the brief benediction. Then the head moves 
toward the door, and none must precede him. The others fall in 
behind him with black robes flowing. The door is held open by a 
servant as the procession files out to the Common Room. At the 
door of the Common Room the head of the college gives up his 
authority. He can enter there only as a guest. The Common Room 
belongs to the fellows and the college head has no right there 
whatever. 

Before describing the Common Rooms, I must tell of two cere- 
monies which are held annually in the Great Hall, the Boar’s Head 
Dinner and the Needle and Thread. 

The Boar’s Head Dinner is held on Christmas night. The tradi- 
tion is that once a Queen’s man was reading in the park when he 
was attacked by a wild boar. He saved himself by stuffing his 
Aristotle into the boar’s mouth and shouting “Graecum est.” The 
boar’s head is brought into the hall on a great trencher. It rests in a 
bed of holly and bay leaves and holds an orange in its open mouth. 
The procession moves slowly, followed by choir boys in white sur- 
plices singing the old carol: 


The boar’s head in hand bear I, 
Bedecked with bays and rosemary. 


The procession is received at High Table by the Provost, the 
orange is given to the trencher bearer and the “bays and rosemary” 
are distributed among the choir and the spectators who have come 
in to the ceremony. The fact that the boar’s head is now an ersatz 
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production from a London costume maker does not affect the situa- 
tion at all. I have thought of sending a javelina head from Texas, but 
I doubt that a Texas javelina could make any headway at all against 
the Oxford tradition. One of the service staff told me that once when 
he was one of the trencher bearers a prankish undergraduate tried to 
bribe him to drop the boar’s head, and failing in this, bribed the choir 
boy behind to upset the tray on which it rested. The strain of pre- 
venting this calamity, he said, “made the sweat roll down my face.” 
On another occasion the boys greased the floor, hoping that the 
trencher bearers would slip and fall. 

The Needle and Thread dinner is held on the night of January 
Ist. On this occasion, the Domestic Bursar presents to each fellow a 
needle and thread, red to arts, black to theologians, and blue to law, 
with the admonition, “Take this and be thrifty.”” Each fellow sticks 
the needle in the lapel of his coat, wraps the thread around it, glad 
to get such useful articles in wartime. The Needle and Thread is 
said to be derived from the founder’s name, Eglesfield, atguille et fil. 

These special occasions, of which the ones described are the most 
important, are called gaudies. Just why, no one seems to know. On 
gaudy nights the wine is free and flows accordingly. Some generous 
benefactor provided this boon to good fellowship, and no one has 
ever tried to break the provisions of his gift. Wine is served gener- 
ously at gaudies, often more than one kind, and then the great 
auroch horn filled to its golden brim with wine is borne to the Pro- 
vost’s seat. The horn is mounted on eagle’s feet of solid gold; it is 
rimmed in gold, but even so it is but a replica of the real horn which 
has been put away because of its ancientness. To the horn is attached 
a white napkin. 

The Provost receives the horn, and all recite in Latin—what | 
never could find out. Then he says a toast to departed benefactors 
and friends. He drinks from the horn, wipes the rim with his nap- 
kin, and passes the horn to the left. Each man repeats the perform- 
ance around the table. When I was first confronted with the cere- 
mony, I really concentrated on the Latin which for me almost ruined 
the wine. 


The Common Room is completely separated from the great hall, 
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from which we saw the fellows moving in procession led by the 
Provost or head. At the door of the Common Room, the head gives 
way to the senior fellow. Inside the room the academic dress is never 
worn, but is left on pegs or tables outside. The room is large and 
richly furnished and many paintings look down from the walls. 
There are newspapers, magazines, a few reference books, the ever- 
present dictionary which is in constant use, and a large dining table 
or several small pie crust tables, or both. The center, however, is the 
fireplace in which burns a coal fire. The senior fellow is the head, and 
if the large table is not used, he sits on the right side of the fireplace 
with the next in order opposite him. Before each man is a small pie 
crust table on which the last course is served. This consists of fruit, 
nuts, wine, and coffee. The Common Room wine is port as the Eng- 
lish are the greatest port drinkers in the world, taking almost the 
entire export from Portugal. The colleges are not embarrassed by 
the shortages of war, thanks to the foresight of Blackstone the 
jurist. When he was fellow at All Souls, writing lectures which be- 
came his famous Commentaries, he held the stewardship of the 
common rooms, and initiated the custom of “laying down the wine,” 
that is, buying far in advance of need, buying new wine and ageing 
it in the college cellar. The colleges are today drinking port that i- 
from twenty to thirty years old, and can keep on doing this for f .n 
twenty to thirty years from the time the war began, without addi-. 
tional purchases. Their stocks, which I have seen in the college cellar, 
are enormous, valued conservatively at $50,000. The wine, which is 
served from glass decanters, is supposed to go around three times, 
but in some colleges, this has been reduced by one-third as a gesture 
to conservation. 

The conversation in the Common Room is free, sometimes witty 
and sparkling, but rarely sustained. There are cynics and satirists 
among the dons, but the men live so close together as to make it 
dangerous for them to let drive at one another with violent argu- 
ments over politics, religion, or international affairs. They comment 
on the wine, Winston Churchill’s speech, and numerous other topics. 
As a conversational center the Oxford Common Room surpasses 
any American university club I have ever seen. A constant source 
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of conversation is the meaning of words for which the Oxford dic- 
tionary is the final arbiter. In my brief experience I saw men go to 
the dictionary over the meaning of sorghum and millet, for deriva- 
tion of O. K., whether mumps and measles take a singular or plural 
verb, and the relationship between ermine from which judges’ hoods 
are made and miniver which means white. One rather heated argu- 
ment was over the question of whether the prefix Mc or Mac, mean- 
ing son, could appear before a plural name or a name ending in “s.” 
One Greek scholar argued that it was a biological linguistic impossi- 
bility, and an Egyptologist brought in the next night a list of half a 
dozen such names taken from the London telephone directory, to 
prove that linguistics sometimes overrides biology. 


An interesting feature of the Queen’s Common Room is the bet- 
ting book where bets between the fellows are recorded, signed and 
witnessed. The wager is always in wine, the amount ranging from 
one bottle to six bottles. The first bet was entered on January 21, 
1803, and reads as follows: 


Mr. Beeby betts Dr. Lamb half a Dozen of Wine, that the 
Honble Charles James Fox is at this time lawfully married. 


Jany 21-1803 
Other bets are: 
Mr. Morris betts Mr. Harding half a Dozen of Wine that Pre- 


liminaries of peace between Great Britain and France are signed 
before the first day of January 1806. 


Dec. 27, 1804 


Mr. Lancaster betts Mr. Lattimer % a Dozen of Wine that 
Napoleon Buonaparte, commonly called Emperor of the French & 
King of Italy, is not alive this day twelve months. 


Aug. 25, 1812 
Mr. Latimer betts Mr. Grayson half a dozen of wine that Buona- 


parte beats the allied armies in the first pitched battle. 
Feb. 1, 1814 
Mr. ‘Fox bets Mr. Drury half a Dozen of Wine that he, Mr. 


Drury, does not kill two Partridges out of the first ten Shots at 
Partridge flying in the ensuing season. 


Aug. 30, 1815 
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Mr. Dallin betts Mr. Simcox 2 bottles of wine that it was the skin 
of John Ziska and not that of Procopius which was converted into a 
drum in the Hussite wars of the 15th century. 

March, 1865. 


I got my name in the book by betting the chaplain that the lights 
would be on in Oxford on November 29, 1943, and I paid the bet 
before leaving England. 


Any member may have a guest to dinner and later in the Com- 
mon Room, but the guest may be introduced to only three or four of 
the fellows, and rarely to all. The English shy from introductions 
and from being introduced, and they engage as little as possible in 
handshaking, something that Americans who go to England should 
bear in mind. The Englishman is rather awkward in this custom, 
and often extends his hand as if it were something he did not want, 
and he seems to have grave doubt as to whether or not you want it. 


While there is no rule excluding women from the Common 
Room, there is a tradition more binding than any rule. The appear- 
ance of one there would create mild consternation, and bring down 
on the responsible one pointed disfavor. 


The clearing of the Common Room after the smokes and conver- 
sation is very English. The individual arises and goes out without 
saying goodnight or giving any parting salutation. The last to go 
turns out the light, and the act for that day is finished, to be repeated 
with slight variations for all the days to come. 


In searching for some American institution to compare with the 
Oxford and Cambridge Common Room, I can think of nothing 
better than a western cow camp. That too is a male society, made up 
of men who work together and live together without much contact 
with the outside world. There is the same informality of meeting 
and parting, the same group discipline by indirect reference and 
subtle innuendo. Nowhere do you find faster intellectual byplay or 
reference to things understood only by the initiated than among the 
cowboys and dons. Of course the cowboys do not have a dictionary, 
but they use the words they command in an art that the sophisticated 
Oxford don has all but lost, that of thrilling narrative made up from 
the fabric of lusty living. When I made the comparison at Oxford, 
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the men thought it very strange, and they may not have approved. 
This is just another point in common, because I am confident that 
the cowboys would react in the same way. Fortunately both groups 
are extremely polite to him whose rare fortune it has been to 
smell the smoke of both campfires. 

If I were asked to pass on the merits of the Oxford system of 
education, I would have to resort to history, and history quickly 
proves that all argument against it is utterly futile. In the room above 
where I am writing this, Walter Pater lived and began his writing 
career. Out in the garden across Queen’s Lane, Halley set up his tele- 
scope, which still stands, and discovered his comet, though how he 
discovered a new star in the Oxford sky is beyond one who comes 
from a starlit land. Here lived Addison, who was “stolen,” as one 
book says, by Magdalen just down High Street, and there gave his 
name to the circular walk through Magdalen Park and wrote his 
Spectator papers. Next door above, Blackstone wrote his Commen- 
taries as lectures for All Souls, and put all in his debt by “laying 
down the wine.” Burne-Jones lived in this college and is supposed to 
have painted the ceiling and doors of his room, though the proof is 
not yet established. Sir Christopher Wren, who designed many of 
the buildings, was fellow of All Souls. Christ Church nurtured Sir 
Philip Sidney, Richard Hakluyt, the historian, and gave a degree to 
Ben Jonson, who thought he hardly deserved it. All Souls is distin- 
guished for having dismissed the philosopher John Locke for his 
political views, and expelled William Penn as a non-conformist. John 
Wesley was trained for his life work at Lincoln College nearby, 
and there also was George Greenville whose stamp act “lost England 
her American colonies.” The list may be ended with the queer mathe- 
matician who wrote Alice in Wonderland, who always had children 
around him, but forgot them when they grew up. The list could be 
extended indefinitely. 

If I were to hazard a guess as to the factors contributing to these 
achievements, I would certainly name as one the conditions under 
which men live at Oxford. There is quiet and absolute privacy for 
those who want to work. There is not the drive and urge, the bustle 
and confusion that are present on an American university campus. | 
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might add, in view of the increasing tendency of outside forces to 
interfere with scholarship in America, that this baleful influence 
does not operate in these self-governing bodies. There has been inter- 
ference in the past as in the expulsion of John Locke for his political 
views and of William Penn and of Gibbon, the historian, on religious 
grounds. At the present time, however, men at Oxford are really 
free to follow their compass of truth wherever the needle points, 
and without looking over their shoulders to see what hounds are pur- 
suing them. Professors are not even under suspicion. They are at 
liberty to turn over a chip that is moving just to see what is under- 
neath or to remove a log to reveal what the woodpile hides. An 
Oxford man can, if he likes, attend a mass meeting in London or in 
Plymouth—which is about as far from Oxford as Dallas is from 
Austin—and participate without jeopardizing his job. The truth he 
knows is not limited to the municipality. An Oxford man can say, 
anywhere at anytime, that labor and capital both ought to have their 
rights, but he would deal in platitudes because the rights of both are, 
in theory, generally recognized throughout England. Sir William 
Beveridge is the head of University College. He is solely responsible 
for the Beveridge Report which surpasses any proposal yet made in 
a democracy for social reform. Nobody wants to fire him, and no one 
in England seems to think that he is a dangerous man. Know the 
truth and the truth will set you free—to hunt a new job—is not a 
part of the creed of ancient Oxford. It fired men for political and 
religious views in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, but it 
does not do so in the twentieth. England may not agree with the 
views, but it stoutly defends the right of men to hold them and, what 
is more important, England is not afraid to have political or eco- 
nomic views expressed. England, with all its apparent inconsistencies, 
seems to know what a university is. In some ways England sets a 
fine example. 

Is Oxford a good place for the average American boy, or even 
a Rhodes scholar, to take an education? Much depends on the dispo- 
sition of the boy. Oxford is geared to English life and not to Ameri- 
can life. The American boy who spends three or four years in Oxford 
loses touch with American life, and forms acquaintances who will 
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be too far away from him to be of practical help when he starts out 
to make a living. It is my opinion that Oxford is not the place for 
the aggressive youth who wants to make his way in the practical 
affairs of the United States. For the future scientist, diplomat, or 
writer such as O. Henry whose touch of genius needed only leisure 
to enable it to flourish, Oxford may be ideal. 





Dawn On Aransas Bay 
By Aline B. Carter 


Still lie the waters of the bay at dawn 

Like earth’s first morning in dim ages past, 

When misty vapors wrapped the world in gray 
And played its symphony in milder tone, 

When color was not born upon the earth 

But prophesied its bloom in tinted wings 

Of birds that broke the silence of the dawn 

And rose in ghostlike splendor in the haze. 

The islands rise from out the quiet bay, 

Some bare, and some with tender sprays of green; 
And long-legged sea birds stand so wistful there, 
Blue herons motionless, and cranes serene, 

As though they dream of ages yet to be 

When earth would bloom with color, shine with light. 
But now it lies all draped in misty gray 

As if its pulsing heart-beat stopped in awe 

Before the quickening Word that brought the sun 
In leaping flames from out the brooding sea 

And lifted earth in glory from the gloom. 





Progress of Public 
Education in Mexico 


By Gonzalo Bdez-Camargo 


ing the last few decades, perhaps none has attracted more 

attention than the expanding program of public education. 
Contemporary attitudes and forms are intricately related to a long 
and tortuous history, and to be understood need to be integrated 
into our historical background. 


Although several civilizations flourished in Mexico before Cortes 
and his Conquistadores, that of the Aztecs is best known. When, as 
a fierce and warlike tribe, they reached the valley of Mexico, they 
found it crowded with other powerful groups. They were able to 
gain and maintain a foothold only by constant fighting and by 
reclaiming inch by inch land from Lake Texcoco. As a result Aztec 
education was centered in building fierce warriors and strong labor- 
ers, in developing men who could meet and conquer enemies and at 
the same time overcome the hostile forces of Nature. Cunningness 
and ingenuity, obedience and temerity, brevity of speech and silent 
endurance of pain were the virtues most to be desired. Aztec educa- 
tion was therefore Spartan. Children were submitted to hard labor 
and severe punishment both at home and at school. 


In this period, there were two types of schools: the Calmecac, 
conducted by the priests, and the Telpuchcalli, conducted by the 
military. The Calmecac, precursor of the University, was the highest 
institution of learning. Its curriculum consisted of such subjects as 
astronomy, mathematics, history, geography, and natural history. 
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O: THE MANY DEVELOPMENTS in Mexican life dur- 
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The Telpuchcalli was a military school. In both schools, life was full 
of hardships, strenuous tasks, ascetic rules, painful exercises. Drink- 
ing, for instance, except in the case of old men unfit for military 
service, was punished by flogging, burning of the hair, or other bar- 
barities. Aztec education was thus primarily the discipline of the will. 

Only the sons of nobility or royalty could attend the Calmecac. 
Of the lower classes, only those of some means were admitted to the 
Telpuchcalli. Education was barred from the masses, whose lot was 
supposed to be one of ignorance and servitude. If they chose to be 
soldiers, they could learn the art only by becoming servants of war- 
riors. Education was a monopoly of the noble and the rich. 

With the coming of the Spanish conqueror came the missionary, 
zealous to convert the Indian to the Roman Catholic faith and to 
introduce European culture. Education under the Spanish rule had 
the definite aim of substituting a foreign civilization and religion for 
the indigenous culture and cults, and was authoritative in principle. 

During the three centuries of Spanish domination public educa- 
tion was almost entirely in the hands of the Church. Missionaries 
were the first teachers of the Indians. Fray Bartolomé de las Casas, 
“the Father of the Indian,” fought a fierce battle with the theologians 
to secure for the native recognition as a human being with a soul, 
worthy of education. Fray Pedro de Gante, a Belgian, established a 
school in Mexico City and sent out his disciples to open similar 
schools. Juan de Tecto, Juan de San Miguel and Juan de Aora were 
among his most active assistants. Fray Juan de Zumarraga opened 
the first school for Indian girls. Vasco de Quiroga, “the Apostle of 
the West,” conducted a successful crusade for education, not only 
through routine class-room instruction but also by the improvement 
of agriculture and housing, by development of cottage industries 
and by practical instruction in various trades. 


The Franciscans, the Dominicans, the Augustinians, and espe- 
cially the Jesuits, soon became very active in spreading knowledge 
and Catholic doctrine among the Indians. The Franciscans devoted 
themselves particularly to elementary teaching, the Jesuits and the 
Dominicans to schools of higher learning. Fray Pedro Sanchez, the 
Jesuit Provincial, founded such prominent colleges as Santa Maria 
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de Todos los Santos, San Pedro y San Pablo, and San Ildefonso, in 
Mexico City. Following the example of Pedro de Gante, he sent out 
his disciples to establish colleges in Puebla, Guadalajara, Morelia, 
Vera Cruz, Zacatecas, Yucatan and other places. 

In spite of the propitious early beginnings education soon 
became confined to the privileged classes. The mass of the people 
were soon abandoned to ignorance and superstition. Theirs was to 
render absolute obedience to the landlord and the priest (often the 
priest was the landlord), to attend mass and to pay compulsory 
tithes and other fees to the Church. Many clergymen considered it 
dangerous to educate the Indians further than, in the words of 
Garcia Icazbalceta, “that which was strictly necessary for their sal- 
vation.” By 1605 Father Torquemada was able to write that the 
teaching of the Indian had ceased completely, and when Baron von 
Humboldt visited Mexico towards the end of the Spanish rule he 
found the Indian in a pitiful condition of ‘degradation and misery.” 
Bishop Abad y Queipo in 1810 described the condition of the 
Indians and the castas (halfbreeds) as deplorable, which meant 
that four-fifths of the population was receiving no formal educa- 
tion whatever. 

In contrast, superb schools staffed by prominent scholars flour- 
ished in the larger cities and were attended by the children of the 
Spanish nobility, creole aristocracy and prosperous merchants. They 
were limited, however, in their academic scope, their exclusive pur- 
pose being to teach the Catholic doctrine and to train priests and 
friars. The school was only the “antechamber to the convent.” As 
Dr. Ezequiel Chavez notes, even the universities “limited them- 
selves to the teaching of only one or two Indian languages and some 
slight technical knowledge of the priesthood, of medicine and of 
law.” In Mexico City there were only three classes in jurisprudence 
and for a long time only one class in medicine. Most other schools, 
apart from religious training, had only “exercises in reading and 
writing, brief arithmetic operations, Latin and plenty of metaphysi- 
cal lucubrations.” 

Under such a system education was inevitably honeycombed 
with fanatical, superstitious and absolutistic conceptions. What 
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“political” education there was, consisted of inculcating absolute 
obedience to the Spanish king and viceroy and to the Spanish nobil- 
ity of the country. Despotism and fear of freedom pervaded the 
entire structure. 


Although during the Colonial period most of the educational 
activities were under the control of the Church, state effort in educa- 
tion was not entirely lacking. The first viceroy, Don Antonio de 
Mendoza, assisted in the founding of the College of Santiago 
Tlatelolco for the Indians, co-operated with Bishop Zumarraga in 
establishing the first printing press on the American continent at 
Mexico City, founded a college for girls and the San Juan de 
Letran College for halfbreeds, and prepared the way for the estab- 
lishment of the University of Mexico, later achieved by his succes- 
sor, Velasco. State universities were subsequently founded in 
Guadalajara and Chiapas. During the reign of the liberal Spanish 
king, Charles the Third (1759-88), higher education flourished 
with great splendor. At this time, were founded in Mexico City, 
two great scientific schools which still exist today, namely, the Royal 
College of Mining and the San Carlos Academy. 

State participation in elementary education, however, was com- 
paratively little. Near the end of the Spanish rule, in 1794, Viceroy 
Revilla Gigedo wrote that no more than ten elementary schools under 
state control existed in the entire country. 

In addition to church and state schools, a few private teachers 
established schools under the patronage of rich families, especially 
during the eighteenth century. In 1767 the celebrated Vizcainas 
College for girls and widows was established by Echeveste, Aldaco 
and Meave. Although these men were fervent Roman Catholics, 
they had to wage an epic struggle with the Church to keep their 
school out of control of the clergy. They insisted on a school with 
enough freedom from clerical interference to make progress in the 
scientific and educational fields possible. They were resolved, they 
said, to see their college ablaze by their own hands rather than let 
it fall into the hands of the priests or friars. They thus became the 
precursors of the non-sectarian school. 

Immediately after independence in 1821, moves were inaugu- 
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rated toward a more liberal and enlightened type of education. 
During 1823 and 1824 public education was one of the most lively 
subjects in the debates of the Chamber of Deputies. A committee 
on public instruction complained in its report of “the scholastic 
jargon that has prevailed so far in our schools.’ In commenting 
on this report Deputy Lombardo said: 


Three and more years are devoted to the study of Latin, that 
in the end is never learned, and the teachers themselves give the best 
testimony of their ignorance... the study of Theology, by which 
men should come near to the Divinity, becomes an insult to reason 
and even to religion ; devotion is made the first step, then fanaticism 
follows immediately . . . and divine religion, which rightfully teaches 
the sacred dogma of human equality, is made the support of arbitrary 
and despotic government... . 


A year later several Deputies asked for the establishment by the 
government of “an institution of religious and literary education” 
which would not expel religion from the public schools but would 
remove education from the control of the clergy. In their preface 
these Deputies stated: 


Sir, nothing is more important for a State than the instruction 
of its youth... Why did the Roman Republic last so many years, 
other than because its children were nurtured with the love of free- 
dom and hatred of tyranny? Why have the Swiss cantons, sur- 
rounded as they are from all sides by despots, succeeded in main- 
taining their external independence and internal liberty? There is 
no other reason than that the individuals in Switzerland have heard 
freedom proclaimed ever since they were in the cradle. Why have 
England and the United States proceeded with such majestic strides 
in the path of liberty other than because their institutions agree 
entirely with the political conceptions they teach their youth from 
the time they take their first steps on the paths of life? On the con- 
trary how great a struggle it has been to eradicate despotism, fanati- 
cism and superstition from the monarchies of Europe. And what is 
the reason for such a great difficulty? No other than that their youth 
have received a fanatical and superstitious education. 


Unfortunately, this demand for a more liberal and progressive 
type of education came at a time when the country was in a period 
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of intense unrest. There was a continuous clash of petty armies in a 
sort of permanent civil war between the Conservatives, supported 
by the Church, and the Liberals, aided by the Masonic lodges and 
other progressive elements of the Republic. In spite of this unfavor- 
able situation, progress in liberal education was made. Don Lucas 
Aleman, although a Conservative, brought about the establishment 
of the office of General Director of Public Instruction. President 
Gomez Farias, the great laicist, Don Vidal Alcocer, the philan- 
thropist, and the Lancasterian Society (introduced into Mexico by 
Agent Thomson of the British and Foreign Bible Society) helped 
greatly in the establishment of elementary schools. By 1843 there 
were over thirteen hundred such schools as compared with ten during 
the Spanish viceroyship. 

When the Liberals finally became victorious and in complete 
control of the government, they proclaimed in the Liberal Consti- 
tution of 1857 the complete secularization of all tax-supported 
schools. 

In desperation, the Conservatives appealed for help to the French 
emperor, Napoleon the Third. The French intervened, the brief 
Empire of Maximilian followed, and the liberal program of educa- 
tion was temporarily interrupted. However, when the Republic was 
re-established in 1867, one of its first projects was the reorganization 
of public education. 

In the meantime it had happened that the positivism of Comte 
had become the dominant intellectual fashion of the day, and when 
the Republican Government appointed a committee to draft a law 
of public instruction the great positivist sage, Don Gabino Barreda, 
was made its chairman. The resultant famous law of December 2, 
1867 made public education compulsory, free and non-religious 
(laical), thus paving the way for the poor and the non-Catholics 
to share equally in its benefits. An elaborate curriculum for both the 
elementary and secondary schools was provided in which the sciences 
were given a primary place and experimental laboratories established. 

Although the new educational system theoretically offered oppor- 
tunity to all—regardless of creed, race or fortune—in practice public 
education became, although not in the same proportions as before, 
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a privilege of the higher classes and of the people in the larger cities. 
The vast mass of the population remained in ignorance. Village 
schools were few and inadequate, and the peons were practical 
slaves, crushed for life by debt—their only legacy to their children. 

When in 1910 the revolutionists succeeded in overthrowing the 
Diaz regime and set out to build a new Mexico, their battle cry 
was, “Give us land and schools!” Frank Tannenbaum in Peace by 
Revolution, has interpreted this revolution merely as the effort of 
the Indian to undo what the Spanish regime had imposed, yet it 
was not that simple. There was also the matter of rampant privilege 
and of the forgotten common man. One of the first acts of the new 
government was an unprecedented effort to bring schools to the 
downtrodden and ignorant masses. 

The positivistic education of the Old Regime, became too intel- 
lectualistic and formal, began to disintegrate; the new education 
became original and creative, based on a comprehensive conception 
of the proper function of the school as the guiding center of the 
community. The school was to be not merely for the instruction of 
children but also for the community, with a program of adult edu- 
cation, improvement of the home, agriculture and public health, 
guidance in social and economic problems, and a liaison between 
- the Indians and the national culture. Rural schools by the thousands, 
rural circuits, “cultural missions,” teacher training, and all sorts of 
special courses, were formulated and put into successful operation. 
The secondary school was organized and placed between elementary 
and preparatory schools with the aim of providing boys who would 
not or could not go to the University with a practical education 
which would enable them to earn a living and become more pro- 
ficient in their chosen vocations. 

For the first time since the days of the pioneer missionaries 
Mexico had schools for the people. There were of course short- 
comings. Nevertheless, the orientation, the principles and the motiva- 
tions were sound and held forth real promise for the future. And 
within a few years illiteracy dropped twenty per cent. 


At first the Indians were as usual, suspicious. They had developed 
by long experience a wary eye for anything done for them. But 
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once this suspicion was overcome they became very enthusiastic, 
almost to the point of making their interest in schools a new religion. 
“To educate is to redeem,” a motto on the doorway of a Mexico 
City school, may be taken as a typical expression of this new faith. 
A president of the Republic said that in the past the people had looked 
to the Church for their salvation, but that from now on they 
had to turn their eyes in another direction and look to the school to 
be saved. 

In 1917 when the new constitution was elaborated a further step 
was taken towards divorcing education from the Church. By its 
provisions religious education was barred from all the elementary 
schools, both tax-supported and private. In 1934 the left wing of 
the Revolution overpowered the moderates and, with Russia as a 
model, carried this separation even further. First, the Church (mean- 
ing any religious organization of any creed) was completely excluded 
from the field of education, and, secondly, socialistic education 
(Marxism) was made compulsory in all public and private schools. 
Socialism was proclaimed as the official philosophy of the Revolu- 
tion. The department of education fell into the hands of the Com- 
munists and soon the provisions of the constitution were interpreted 
to mean a fight against religion as such. A violent anti-religious 
campaign emanated from the schools. So energetic was the reaction 
| provoked that the campaign had to be moderated. But it continued, 
nevertheless, on a more cautious but equally definite plan. 


This was most unfortunate. While the Church-controlled educa- 
tion was reactionary, while it was inimical to the social and eco- 
nomic changes sought by the Revolution and lacked a progressive 
social outlook, nevertheless, it was a mistake to place the sectarian 
atheistic views of Communism at the heart and core of the move- 
ment for remaking Mexico. This Revolution had not been Marxist: 
rather it was of a liberal type with a touch of Social Democracy 
and Syndicalism. 

This attempt to turn the schools into centers of partisan and 
anti-religious propagandizing hampered the sound development of 
the educational program. Teachers were forced to swear that they 
would refrain from any personal, even if strictly private, practices 
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of religion, and that they would try to eradicate religious conceptions 
and feelings from the minds of their children. Party members 
replaced those teachers who refused to do so or who did not show 
satisfactory enthusiasm in the fight against religion. Rural com- 
munities in the more Catholic areas of the country began to distrust 
the teachers sent out by the Federal Government. Teachers were 
mobbed, forcibly expelled and in many instances killed by the 
more fanatical members of some communities. The entire system 
of rural education came practically to a standstill. Teachers genuinely 
and conscientiously devoted to their work found discouragement 
while the more vociferous preachers of atheism were promoted 
because of their speeches for the cause. 


Many teachers simply ignored the new anti-religious orders and 
went ahead with their educational work. They were, however, in a 
constant state of fear of being transferred to unhealthy or remote 
parts of the country or of being dismissed. Of all the evil done to 
Mexico by this political sectarianism, the disruption of the school 


system by converting it into an instrument of partisan politics was 
perhaps the worst. 

Private schools suffered almost a mortal blow. They were not 
allowed to function unless they accepted as their duty the infusion 
into their program of the so-called socialistic world view. Religious 
education was completely barred and the new curriculum enforced 
upon them. Only those schools which had no scruples, or which 
resorted to a hide and seek game with inspectors, or to bribery, 
were able to operate. Most Catholic schools went underground. 
Practically all of the Protestant schools were closed. Some of the 
school buildings were confiscated by the government, others were 
sold or rented to secular enterprises. All of the Protestant parochial 
schools — the real forerunners of the rural education awakening 
and the first to introduce modern pedagogical improvements—were 
closed by law. Fortunately, the anti-religious crusaders did not dare 
to pass laws preventing religious education within church buildings. 
Sunday Schools, daily Vacation Bible Schools and other church 
agencies for Christian education carried on their work without any 
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interference. And religious practices and education in the home 
were not put under the ban of the new laws. 

The result of the anti-religious campaign was, as might have 
been expected, a revival of religious feeling both in the Roman 
Catholic and the Protestant churches. Unfortunately, there was also 
a recrudescence of fanaticism in the former. 

A reaction took place in education as well. Desire for moderation 
became a potent force in public opinion. Even many non-religious 
people resented the violent attack on religious practices. After the 
presidential elections in 1940 the Department of Public Education 
was entrusted to more moderate leaders. The new authorities almost 
immediately started a program of rectification which, inspired by 
public wrath at the Communists, seems to have swung too far in 
the other direction. The whole system of education, especially .in 
the rural and secondary fields, is being revised. And' the tendency is 
to re-establish education on the old and long ago discarded basis. 
The socialistic laws, although not abrogated (perhaps in considera- 
tion of the support of the labor movement which helped the present 
administration to power), are not enforced. 

The educational system is thus undergoing at the present time 
some fundamental changes which call for close observation. Some 
of the recent measures show tendencies which indicate that the 
schools are going to be taken away from the common man; that 
they are going to be made formal, academic and scholastic. There 
are indications that the clergy may regain control over them. Sensing 
this trend some Roman Catholic writers have openly advocated not 
only the right to give religious education in the private schools—a 
position which many non-Catholics share—but also that Catholic 
education should be made a part of the public school curriculum. 
The present situation in Peru, where Catholic indoctrination has 
been made compulsory in all schools, including private institutions, 
may be a forecast of what these advocates have in mind. 

A realistic appraisal of the situation in Mexico indicates that 
there is little chance of such a trend materializing. Forces are evident 
which show great determination that there will be no further back- 
stepping towards the situation that the Revolution set out to change 
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If the present educational authorities take heed of these signs and 
confine their changes to a suppression of the evils of partisanship 
and do not try to stop the progressive movements initiated by the 
Revolution, the worthy educational movement which has as its great 
goal making education available to the common man, may regain 
strength and begin again its onward march, unhindered either by 
the sectarianism of the Left or of the Right.* 

*In the last few weeks there has been a significant change in the situation. A new 
Secretary of Public Education has been appointed and there are some indications that 
the policy here described might be reversed, although perhaps not so far as the 


extreme position of former days. The tendency now seems to be a middle-of-the- 
road course.—S. B-C. 
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East Texas Samson 


By Alberta Wilson Constant 


WAS THIRD from the top in a family of seven children, a very 

unstrategic position. I didn’t have Laura’s authority as the eldest 

or John Robert’s importance as the first boy, or Lester’s petting 

as the baby. Then, too, I was named for the Baptist preacher and 
whenever I fell from grace there was mournful talk of how Dr. Jar- 
rod would feel to hear of such goings on. I resented that. To me, 
Jarrod Carlton was my own name and I didn’t want anybody else 
horning in on either my sins or my credits. 

Mostly sins, I reckon. By the time I was ten I was the one in the 
family folks shook their heads over. But I kind of liked being the 
black sheep, even with the swift and certain punishment my father 
dealt out. It was swift because my father never did anything slowly 
and it was certain because seven in the family meant too many 
sources of information and too much internecine warfare to allow 
much private sinning. But there was one thing I did that nobody 
ever found out about. Only John Robert and I ever knew and each 
of us had good reason for not telling. 

It happened at the Hunter Leigh place. They probably still call it 
that, even though in 1910 none of the Leighs had lived there for 
years. They made money in cotton and spent it on whiskey, which 
might be a very good career if you can stand it. They couldn’t, and 
after awhile the whiskey won. But in one of those good years when 
cotton sold for eight cents, they spent a lot of money building a two- 
story red brick house with fancy white columns on the porch. They 
weren’t heavy substantial columns that show in Southern movies 
right after the orchestra fades out with Dixie, but thin, spindly 
things that went right up into a lot of elegantly ugly wooden ginger- 
bread around the porch roof. 
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Young Jim Leigh woke up in some other place one night after a 
brawl with one of his tenants. When his wife had seen him buried, 
she moved back to Louisville, leaving a bitter wrangle over the es- 
tate. After awhile the house was boarded up. I remember how my 
mother would shake her head regretfully as she drove past in the 
phaeton. She would tell us about the wonderful parties the Leighs 
used to give. What a shame for fine people like that. . . . Then came 
a lecture on the evils of drink. 

So the house stood and the flowers grew rank in the weed-choked 
garden and the darkies stole the ornamental cast iron urns. Some of 
the more romantic little girls declared the place was haunted. If it 
was, I reckon the ghosts came in bottles and sorter faded out when 
the Leighs left. Then the Longneckers moved in. 

A lot of tongue clucking went on in the U.D.C. and the Brown- 
ing Club when that happened. Mrs. Longnecker came in for stinging 
criticism. It was pretty plain she didn’t care what folks in Forrest 
thought about her anyway. You see, the Longneckers were Yankees 
from Indiana. 

The history books say that the Civil War ended in 1865. That's 
a mightly narrow-minded view. It hadn’t really ended back home in 
1910, maybe hasn’t yet. Yankees were viewed with suspicion. They 
had to prove they were nice people. 

The Longneckers were the first Yankees I remember. If I hadn't 
been told, I might have thought they were just like anybody else 
except for their nasal, whangy voices that rasped on my ear like a 
fingernail run up a blackboard. Years later, Sam Longnecker told me 
our voices made him sick at first like trying to drink sorghum. 

Mules were mostly used for farming in this part of East Texas 
and the Longneckers were mule dealers. They brought mules in from 
Missouri and sold them to the farmers for plowing up the stiff red 
clay bottoms. They were the biggest mules in the world. I never ex- 
pect to see them surpassed. They must have come from some super- 
jack crossed with a Percheron mare. I know some of them stood 
nineteen hands. It was quite an addition to the local livestock market 
to have the Longnecker mules. But the old families in Forrest shook 
their heads and muttered. You see, the Longneckers kept their mules 
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in the front yard of the old Hunter Leigh place, and even if the 
Leighs were drunkards, they didn’t do that. 

The mules trampled the shrubbery and made a stinking quagmire 
of what had once been a rose garden. Colored nursemaids out with 
baby buggies crossed by on the other side of the street for fear the 
mules would break out of the high, wobbly old picket fence. To hear 
them get on a braying spree sounded like Sells-Floto Circus at lion 
feeding time. They were a fearsome breed, the mules I mean. 


The Longneckers were more than a family, they were a tribe. 
Yankees aren’t usually so prolific or so patriarchial. But they had 
aunts and uncles and cousins and nephews and in-laws all jumbled 
into that old crazy house. I never did get all the uncles straightened 
out and Sam made it worse by calling some of his younger uncles 
by their first names. I remember it was Si who did the blacksmithing 
because I sorter had ambitions to be a blacksmith myself. 

John Robert and I were walking past the old Hunter Leigh place 
early one morning on our way to get some sweet gum and stretch- 
berries when Si was out shoeing a couple of teams. He had ’em 
hitched to the four white columns that supported the front porch. 
There was a small anvil and a portable forge with a blue flame blow- 
ing out of it, but he hardly needed that. He was making the air blue 
for blocks around with the most magnificent cussing I’d ever heard. 
Seems to me you could have melted a mule shoe by holding it in 
front of him. 

We were spellbound. We’d heard Egghead Jones when he got 
drunk, and Rip McGinnis down at the livery stable. And there was 
Mr. Abel Martin over at the cannery. But we’d never heard anything 
like this! The long r’s rolling out made it sound worse than ever. 

“Git over you jug-headed, round-rumped—” Maybe it was that 
last word. Maybe it was the sun shining on those high glistening 
| hind quarters. Anyway, John Robert and I got the idea at the same 
time and we grinned at each other in sinful agreement. 

In those days boys still believed in the Western tradition that a 
gentleman never goes out without side arms. In our case it was 
slingshots, or niggershooters, made from a tough piece of forked 
wood and powered with dirty twine and heavy rubber bands. We also 
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had smooth round stones of a slick quartzy brown for business pur- 
poses. Those mules’ rumps made perfect targets. We let fly at the 
same time. 

The mule Si was shoeing rared up about fourteen feet or maybe 
higher. He pitched and kicked and sent both Si and the anvil flying. 
Lord, the damnyankee looked little and puny up there, but I’ll say 
this for him, he kept right on cussing. 

All four of the mules were going it now. Jerking on the leather 
straps that held them to the posts, scared and mad and full of the 
devil. With a splintering smash the two middle columns came loose 
from the gingerbread railing. The porch roof sagged dangerously. 
The end mule made a back lunge and the corner post came out. One 
mule sailed over the fence like a steeple-chaser and the other took 
out a section of pickets. 

The Longneckers poured out of the house like ants from a rotten 
log with the other end afire. The last mule went crazy, snapped the 
rotten column and took out down the pike with it rattling behind. 
The porch roof crashed down and the Longneckers scattered, yelling 
and screeching, just in time. Over the noise of the splintering wood 
we could hear old man Longnecker blistering Si for his damn 
foolishness. 

In the uproar nobody noticed two little boys crouching outside 
what was left of the picket fence with knobby bulges sticking out of 
their shirts. Anyway, no kids as little as that could have had any- 
thing to do with all that wreckage. 

They’d forgotten about David and Goliath. 
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Earthy-Ann 


By Ruby Pickens Tartt 


some half dozen miles from a railroad, I was directed to a 

dilapidated old house set back from the dirt road in a field 
so utterly worn out that nothing but dog fennel would grow there. 
The house was once occupied by Bob Hawkins, “Marse Bob” as the 
Negroes called him, and “Miss Ca’line.”” They had left it to their 
only son Charles Darwin Hawkins, one of the local intelligentsia, 
said to have some rare old books which I wanted to see. 


A T TISHABEE, a small settlement on the Tombigbee River 


The low picket fence was almost completely down. The once 
large chimney in the back bedroom had fallen, and part of the roof 
was open to the sky. Through the gaping doorway and broken 
windowpanes could be seen a rusty old stove, several plow handles, 
a grey stone jar, and other useless impedimenta mingled with the 
dust of the years. There were no steps at the front of the house. 
Instead, a tangled mass of wistaria vines sprawled along the rotting 
gallery, and here and there small green lizards darted, their crimson 
throats inflated in fright like tiny toy balloons. 


No one answered my “hello,” the customary greeting of country 
people; so I pulled myself up by one of the rickety old pillars and 
made my way with difficulty to the door, a door which seemed to 
have a kinship with the vines that curled around it. I started to 
knock, but there was such a sense of desolation brooding over the 
seemingly abandoned house that I drew back in dread. But my trip 
had been a long and tiresome one, the wheels of the swaying old 
buggy grinding over small rocks along a worn and rough road, so 
I was determined to arouse someone, anyone on the place. In a last 
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attempt I wandered around toward the back and there met a half- 
witted old Negro man, who very politely, though with an odd de- 
tachment, invited me to walk in and “res’ my hat,” adding, “Mr. 
Charlie done stepped down de road a piece, but he’ll be back by fust 
dusk.” I eagerly accepted the invitation and entered the poorly 
lighted back-hall. 

There were several small pieces of mid-Victorian furniture, 
though nothing of any interest. However, in one corner, hung with 
cobwebs, stood an early American piece, a small cupboard. It was 
so covered with grease and dirt I rather felt than saw that it was 
pine. Almost all of the small thin panes of glass were out from 
one door, and the other door hung on a broken hinge. On the shelves 
were two small stacks of old plates, three lovely ones of milk glass 
and a few of blue printed ware. Gossipy legend has it that there 
was once a pair of exquisite and rare Sandwich compotes and a 
half dozen goblets, a variant of the “Tree of Life” design. Only 
one small broken compote remained and one of the goblets, both 
so covered with dust that it was impossible to tell the design of 
either. 

Farther down the long hall which bisected the main body of 
the house was a small horsehair trunk open, and in a tilted tray I 
saw, in tragic contrast, a pair of new cheap silk socks, an old red 
silk tie, a Victorian glove box made of tiny shells, an old lace fan 
and the faded ink on a yellowed letter. Near the front door and 
facing me was what must have been part of an old settle-chair, a 
combination table and chair, and opening to the right was the par- 
lor, a room which gave a subtle insight into glory and decay, a 
picture which told its own story. 

As I looked through the half-open double doors I thought of 
Hamlet’s cry, “my tables, my tables,” for there were some half 
dozen of these, the maimed, the halt, and the blind of the furni- 
ture world, with feet and legs of infinite variety. There was an 
inlaid fruit-wood, stained black, which stood beside a very old 
butterfly table with one wing missing. Stacked in a corner were 
odd and broken table legs, bandy, cabriole, and straight, and on 
top of a smashed-in, rosewood love-seat were two turned spiral legs. 
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As my eyes became used to the dimness of the room, they 
picked out an old piano stool covered with worn, red plush and 
moth-eaten ball fringe. Scattered on top of the out-moded square 
piano, I could see variously: a large family album, several daguer- 
reotypes, an assortment of sea-shells, and copies of old songs with 
torn and mildewed pages. On the wall above were two hollow-cut 
silhouettes, one an aristocratically high-nosed gentleman, the other 
a young and engagingly pretty woman. On the simple old mantel 
were two painted porcelain vases and a small figure which I imagine 
was Of Derby bisque, whose mate no doubt had shared the fate 
of other treasures, spoils of many generations. Above this hung a 
picture of a ship which for accuracy of modeling would defy criti- 
cism. To the right stood a wing chair, deep and hospitable, with 
high back and soiled tidy. The brass andirons in the large, open 
fireplace were almost hidden with torn letters, old hinges, a door- 
knob or two, tobacco, and tin cans, and over it all hung an aroma 
of wood ashes, though from the faded letters it was evident no 
fire had been lighted for years. On a small, marble-top, Victorian 


table directly under a window stood an etched hurricane glass, one 
of the loveliest I have ever seen. And strange to say this fragile 
piece was in perfect condition. It covered a simple Sheffield-plate 
candlestick. 


A queer, heterogeneous collection, I said to myself, and I turned 
to leave; for while most old houses with their mellow flavor 
radiate a subtle sympathy and understanding, my reaction to this 
destruction was that of suffocating disgust. Besides, the slovenly 
carelessness and mustiness of soiled lace curtains and worn-out 
carpets made me feel faint, and I felt the immediate need of 
fresh air. 


In turning I faced, though it was partly hidden now by the 
open door, the tall bookcase or secretary, piled high with the books 
I had come to see. Ordinarily I might have greeted the sight of 
this collection as a heaven-sent opportunity, for here at last I 
thought was something valuable which the old homesteader had 
fostered and which had not perished. Here were books of a family 
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whose reading, I had been told, over a period of many years was 
incredibly wide. 

From the moment I entered the old house, I had the feeling of 
being companioned by the past; but somehow it was not the feel- 
ing of gentle unobtrusive and friendly ‘ghosts’ which one is so 
apt to feel in the presence of old and bethumbed books, but it 
was that of less understanding, though invisible tenants. 

I stood still, torn between an insatiable desire to investigate 
this rare literary find and to seek relief from the mustiness of the 
past. Suddenly I became conscious of titles of several books on 
the shelf directly on a level with my eye, Darwin’s The Origin of 
Species, The Descent of Man, and other books of philosophy. 

There was hardly a second between this and the sound of 
shuffling feet coming through what sounded like an empty room, 
and the clang of a door being closed. Then a voice which I can 
never forget, but can only describe as being so lifeless and flat that 
one might walk on it, said, 

“You better git out of here, ’cause Mr. Charlie ain’t goin’ to 
like nobody rummagin’ round ’mongst his things.” 

Had an owl darted from the rafters and perched on my head 
I would not have been surprised, but this was so totally unexpected 
that for a moment I was actually frightened. I turned quickly. 
Standing across the room with bare arms hanging limp at her side 
was a Negro woman, barefooted, in a loose, soiled, blue dress and 
faded head-handkerchief, her face so curiously grey, and her eyes 
so dull that she appeared incased in a fog. Silence followed, broken 
only by a tree branch which scraped the window to and fro. Small 
wonder that I should forget for the moment the chance of discov- 
ering a rare first edition, or the stale air which had once seemed 
so unbearable; but the amazing thing was that, though my imag- 
inary fears had so completely upset me, the sight of a soul so 
withered and desolate should somehow restore my confidence. 

I tried as best I could to explain why I was there. I had heard 
that Mr. Hawkins would dispose of his books, I said, and.I was 
anxious to see them as I was deeply interested. 

“Yes,” she interrupted, “I wish to de Lawd he had a got rid 
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of them a long time ago; they ain’ never done him no good nor 
nobody else, if you ask me.” 

She walked slowly into the room through the door where I 
had entered and down the hall. 

“The front door done been boarded up. Don’t nobody never 
come here no mo’,” she said, putting into that cryptic sentence all 
that I had felt. Here was a once proud place now tuned in a minor 
key to a jumble of shattering discords. 

I followed her down the back steps and across a narrow plank 
walk to a small cabin in the yard. ‘““Won’t you stop and talk with 
me just a moment,” I said, “and tell me something about yourself 
and where you came from?” (Her dialect was different from that 
of the Alabama Black Belt Negro.) 

With an apparent distrust not only of me but of life in general, 
in that same haunting and strange dialect, she answered, 

“I ain’ got nothin’ to tell, ‘cause I don’t know nothin’. I’se 
Earthy-Ann. My mammy call me dat ’cause she say I’se so long 
growin’ up frum de earth, and that’s how come dey say I can 
conjure with de little low animals and steals folkses’ tracks so good 
and make them keep wanderin’. Maybe so, I don’t know. I’se been 
here a long time, too long if you ask me. My mammy come out 
here with Marse Bob from Charleston, South C’lina, and I was 
born here, right here in dis here yard. I was here ’fore Marse Bob 
died and ’fore his two boys, Mr. Joe and Mr. Johnny, died too, 
and once dey’s gone there ain’ no comin’ back. But I can’t recollec’ 
Miss Ca’line much, my ’membrance is shallow, but dey say she 
turned foolish in de head after while and dey took her off. I don’t 
know nuthin’ ’bout that, but I knows enough. She was a good 
woman and had a heap of trouble. I used to wash and iron de shirts 
and look after de house in dem days, en jes’ like Marse Bob left hit 
dats jes’ like he foun’ hit. Ain’ nothin’ left now to look after. Mr. 
Charlie done drunk himself to death and ev’rything on de place in 
ruination. Us mos’ done come to de end of de row. My tiredness 
done come down on me now, and I’se wore out trying to look after 
him. But you better go long home now and don’t let him come 
catch you askin’ me no questions.” 
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I apologized, and this time remembered to say that I had been 
invited into the house by an old Negro man who was standing near 
the back door. 

“Must a been old Bokay,” she said. ““He used to be Marse Bob’s 
carriage driver, but Bokay don’t belong here no more dan you do. 
He jes’ roam about, ’cause he ain’ got no home, and he ain’ got all 
what b’longs to him in de head neither. He say he comes back here 
to see ’bout Marse Bob’s horses, but ain’ no horses here to look 
after, ain’ nothin’ if you ask me, ain’ a tree left even for to cut a 
ridin’ switch.” 

I understood now something of her dialect. She was a Gullah 
Negro, at least her mother was, and it was the influence of Scotch 
and English still surviving in her speech, together with what I be- 
lieve was a slight alcoholic overtone. But why, I wondered, should 
these simple words of everyday speech convey such hopelessness 
and despair? 

A straight young mulatto girl came up the path carrying an oil 
can and a small bundle of broom straw. “‘Here’s the kerosene,” she 
said to Earthy-Ann, “and Mr. Charlie say for you to fill up de 
lamp, and say he ain’ comin’ ’til late.” 

Encouraged by this I asked if I might pull up an old chair 
nearby and sit down. 

“Hit ain’ my idea,” the old woman said. Then taking her seat 
on the steps continued, “Course you can stay if you wants to, but 
if Mr. Charlie know hit he’s goin’ to git mad and fault me.” Turn- 
ing suddenly to the girl, she said, “Don’t take dat green broom 
straw in de house, Rose. De fros’ ain’ fell on hit yet, and I’se done 
had enough bad luck without dat, but I sho’ needs a broom. Us 
will have to make it out of doors, I reckon. Mr. Charlie didn’t give 
you no money did he, Rose?” 

The girl untied the corner of a large, be-smudged handkerchief 
and displayed a twenty-five cent piece. This, I learned from their 
conversation, was for a barbecue supper at New Hope. Rose talked 
of other Negroes who were going and mentioned that Aunt Phyllis 
and Enocli were coming by for her in the wagon. New Hope, I 
recalled, was tue Negro Baptist church that I had passed on the 
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road, and I had noticed the big barbecue pit and a number of 
Negroes busy nailing up long rough tables and benches. 

Here at last was the open door. Earthy-Ann would talk of 
religion; any Negro will, the one thing buried so deep in the 
Negro’s being that nothing can disturb. She might even sing one 
of those old emotional and syncopated laments so irresistible in its 
rhythmical appeal, and so I asked if she were going with Rose 
and Aunt Phyllis to New Hope. If she had heard the door of 
destiny slam shut in her face at that moment she could not have 
looked more utterly wretched. She waited a few seconds, then 
slowly raised her head and looking, not at me but far beyond said, 

“No’m I ain’ goin’ to no church with nobody. I ain’ never jined 
de church ’cause I ain’ never had no belief and no experience, and 
you can’t jine without you got ’ligion. Hit’s too late now, I reckon. 
I use to want to jine, but Mr. Charlie say ’ligion was jes’ a pack 
of foolishness, and dat all dat shoutin’ and whoopin’ and hollerin’ 
folks do wan’t nothin’ but foolishness neither.”” She paused a mo- 
ment, then added, “And I thought he knowed. No’m. I didn’t never 


jine, en hit’s too late now I reckon. I believe Heaven’s a good place 
to go to though, but I can’t tell you how come, ’cause I don’t know 
nothin’ much "bout hit. I ain’ never ’fessed no hope in Christ, ain’ 
never sung none of them old songs like I hear them sing bout, 


De folks keep a crowdin’ on de gospel ship, 
There’s no use a’waitin’ for de ’scursion trip. 


But I feels de need to be baptized. Hit’li soon be time for me to 
ride on de Jerdan tide, and I ain’ ready, and what is I’m goin’ to 
do? Lawdy, Lawdy. I been thinkin’ *bout dat a heap lately, and las’ 
night I sneezed with my mouth full of vittles and dat’s a sho’ sign 
o’ death. And I believes my time is mos’ out. I hear some folks say 
Christians can view God-a-mighty and git happy, and all you got 
to do is ’fess Christ, and dey tell me dey can hear little moans and 
things, and can walk across hell on a spider web; but I ain’t never 
seed none of dat. "Fore Mammy left she told all us chillun to live 
for Christ ’cause hit’s de onliest way, but I didn’t pay her no mind, 
and dat was a long time ago. Marse Bob didn’t ’low none of his 
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colored folks to go to church or no meetin’ in dem days, and didn’t 
‘low them to have no books or no schoolin’ ’cause dey might rise 
up and have trouble. Dem was sad times, if you ask me. But Marse 
Bob thought ’ligion was a lot of trash jes’ like Mr. Charlie do 
now, and dey got book larnin’, Mr. Charlie and dem is, and I ain't. 
I don’t know what de Bible say "bout hit ’cause I warn’t never 
larnt nothin’, and I can’t read no printin’. I use to try to pray 
some time when I’d get right lonesome. I use to shut de do’ and 
put my head down in de washpot so hit could catch de soun’, den 
pray easy so Mr. Charlie wouldn’t hear me. I reckon if I had a 
prayed out loud I might of got ’ligion, but hit’s too late now. Look 
like I jes’ don’t believe somehow.” 

And with a gesture of utter defeat she dropped her hands be- 
tween her knees and said no more. She was the only Negro I had 
ever seen without the joy of living or who could not look with 
longing upon the peace of life after death. As I looked on the 
tired and crumpled figure, I realized that in all this section of 
ignorance, superstition, and hookworm, I had never seen a gloom 
like that of this picture, a picture of simple people who have suffered 
so needlessly for someone else’s purposes. 

They are born imitators, the Negroes, and the selection of 
their models is often a matter of accident. Here the books of 
Marse Bob and Mr. Charlie had torn down an ancient faith in a 
half-baked, too easily malleable mind, without putting anything 
constructive in its place. 

Earthy-Ann’s mother had been bought a slave, taken up by 
her roots from her native land and transplanted in foreign soil. 
And now Earthy-Ann, grown old, identified as she is with the 
two races whose blood she shares in that peculiar relation which 
one sees so often in the South, is cut off from the life of one, 
living in the midst of another which uses her (there is no doubt 
of that) but does not take her in. First adopting anything told 
her, now doubting her own doubts, life has become a terrible 
muddle. 

This then was the story of the old house, as it stood there an 
accusing monument to past mistakes and the utter futility of pos- 
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session. The story of desolation that had been wrought in the life 
of a simple Negro woman, whose need of faith had been implanted 
in the fibers of her being through countless generations. 

I climbed into the old buggy feeling that “nothing is ever fin- 
ished or left behind forever,” and as I turned to avoid a sawed-off 
stump, I waved a friendly hand. But Earthy-Ann sat motionless, 
the surface calm unbroken, accepting discouragement and defeat 
with that heartbreaking patience that is so characteristic of her race. 





Hungry Dog 


By José de la Cuadra 


Translated by Roy Temple House 


HEN JOSE TUPINAMBA left his hut for the familiar 
W which it was his duty to clean out every day, the 
glorious moon was just showing in the sky. 

The twilight had passed. It was night in the sierra. The sky 
loomed high above the snow-capped mountains, whose summits are 
veiled almost constantly in magnificent mystery. The heavens were 
still vibrantly blue, almost as bright as if the sun were shining. But 
down toward the horizon there were growing stretches of opacity, 
stained with yellow ocher. The moon had given the landscape a fresh 
new life, a brilliant bath of silver. 

José Tupinamba had gone some little distance, when he turned 
and came back. He rolled a large stone carefully against the door of 
his hut so as to make sure that it would not swing open. His two 
children were blissfully asleep inside, the two of them on one un- 
tanned lambskin, tiny Michi, a huahua of three months, and her 
brother Santos, who had passed his fifth birthday. The father smiled, 
no doubt at the thought of Michi, who was a handful of dark flesh 
that glistened like a fresh-fried yapingacho fruit. 

Tupinamba started off a second time. 


““Achachay!” he shivered, and wrapped his poncho a little more 
tightly about him. 

The magnificence of Nature made no great impression on him. 
The marvelous beauty of that moonlight night, which spoke a thou- 
sand tongues, perhaps did not speak the humble Quecha language, 
that curious mixture of Spanish and Indian, which was the only 
language that José Tupinamba understood. 
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Once more he noticed how chilly the air was. 

“Achachay !” 

He reached the ravine and made his way down the slope to the 
bottom. In a moment he was climbing out again. 

“Upa!” he cried as he swung himself to the higher ground 
in one last graceful curve in which he fairly floated in the air. 

When he was nearly back to his hut he stopped all at once and 
listened. 

A plaintive bleating had caught his ear, somewhere off in the 
distance. He peered around in every direction. His keen eyes bored 
into the darkness. Somewhere out there, there was a lost animal. 

He discovered it at last. Over at the foot of a little sandhill he 
could see a small blackish object moving. 

José Tupinamba realized what had happened. Santos, who helped 
his father look after the flock, had carelessly left one of the sheep 
out of the enclosure. 

With a sudden impulse of crazy terror the Indian started to run 
down the mountain path, only half conscious of plan or purpose. 
His poncho flapped about him like a wind-blown banner. His hemp 
sandals slap-slapped against the ground. 

As he ran he tried to think. His thoughts, shaken and jolted by 
the violence of his flight, could not have been clearly expressed in 
any language. He was mad with fear. It was the ever-present, 
hereditary fear of the vassal for his master that had driven his 
feet and legs into wild motion, that had set his brain on fire under 
his old horsehair cap, that was stirring his mind to frantic specu- 
lation. 

Suppose the dog that was guarding the sheepfold should hear 
the bleating of the lost animal! If he heard it, he would be sure to 
begin barking. Then the whole timid flock would come to life, and 
there would be a maddening chorus of frightened baa-baaings. Then 
the overseer, who lived only a little distance away, would discover 
what had happened, and the fat would be in the fire. 

The Indian could foresee the ghastly punishment that would 
follow. The whip, then banishment to the arid puna, the distant 
tableland where the mines were, bond service in the sulphur mines, 
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imprisoned far below the ground, in the unstable tunnels which 
might at any moment give way and bury the miners alive— 

There was no way out of it for him, even though his wife 
Chasca was up at the master’s at that moment, serving him as maid 
and sweetheart. There was no way for him even though Chasca— 
poor huarmi—had been forced to leave her tiny baby in the loving 
but awkward care of its father, while she went up every night to 
satisfy the lewd appetite of the proprietor, who had taken a fancy to 
the Indian woman’s firm thighs— 

Ah, if Conqueror were to bark! 

But Conqueror did not bark. He was sleeping soundly tonight. 
He must be more tired out than usual. It was strange, but stranger 
things have happened. Papa God is so good! They kept the poor 
dog so famished, feeding him only just enough to keep him from 
starving and forcing him to supplement his ration by eating those 
foul little foxes, the afias, and the rats—desperately hungry as he 
always was, perhaps he had wandered off into the gullies on a forag- 
ing expedition. That would be strange, too, but who knows? Papa 
God is so good! 

Tupinamba reached the bewildered sheep, lifted it in his arms with 
a thousand precautions, so as not to frighten it, and carried it back to 
the corral. 

The Indian came up very cautiously, warning the dog of his 
coming : 

““Shss—Shss—Conqueror, Conqueror—Ssss—”’ 

But Conqueror was not about. He had deserted his post. 

Tupinamba decided that he must wait till the dog came back. 
There was nothing else to do. He would never dare to leave the 
sheep unguarded. 

The Indian was suffering. He was suffering because he was 
thinking of the huahua, the little baby, who was doubtless awake by 
this time, who was probably lying there crying her little eyes out, 
crying in the hut, beside her sleeping brother, rolling her little body 
about on the untanned lambskin— 

But he would never dare to leave the sheep—the sheep— 

Tupinamba sat and suffered for an hour. At last Conqueror put 
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in his appearance. He was a great, gaunt, starved beast, a mere ghost 
of a dog. 

Tupinamba went to meet the dog. The animal dropped at the 
man’s feet some shapeless object that he had been carrying in his 
jaws, and went off to hide, his tail driven between his legs, back in 
the sheep corral, away from the man. 

The moon was shining brightly, and the Indian saw at once 
what the dog had been carrying. It was the little purple diaper of 
his huahua, his Michi, and a baby’s torn and bleeding arm. 





To These Facts 


By Hubert Winston Smith 


the world of phantasy I bequeath to them, contenting myself 


T HERE ARE THOSE who traffic in fables about lawyers, but 
with the simpler task of recounting a few true stories. 


A LAWYER IN THE LION’S DEN 


The tongue is one of the lawyer’s most important assets, for 
do not words constitute the fabric of his existence? Yet how could 
one foresee that careful cultivation of the omohyoid muscle might 
save him from destruction in the “‘lion’s den’’? 

It all happened in this way. Some years ago I found myself in 
Edinburgh, Scotland. I had arrived in that citadel of learning to 
take up the study of medicine after pursuing the practice of law 
for six years. I was firmly convinced that science and law could 
be made to pull in tandem rather than at cross-purposes. To that 
end I had come to the university where Darwin studied anatomy 
and Lister once held forth. It was my bad fortune to arrive at the 
first exercise five minutes late. The doorman in his special suit and 
silk topper had admitted the last loyal Scot and locked the door. 
Being fresh from the States I was unaware that his ceremonious 
ritual involved collecting a calling card from each student, turning 
a key in the lock at one minute past the hour, and then translating 
himself instanter to parts unknown. 

The door would not give but I could espy through a window 
Dr. George Barger, Edinburgh’s distinguished Nobel Prize winner, 
already busy describing occult mysteries of medical chemistry. I 


410 
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could not for the life of me read his lips nor could I reconcile 
myself to missing the first act of this new show. I circled the 
building several times searching for a mode of ingress. 


At last a superannuated Scot with a sly sense of humor gra- 
ciously opened a portal through which I passed trustingly. Once 
the door was closed behind me, I realized with consternation that 
my good Samaritan had catapulted me into the lecturer’s pit. I had 
become the co-worker of the good Dr. Barger but without his 
knowledge or consent. 


In Scotland, professors have to prove their assertions by per- 
forming experiments before the assembled students. Luckily 
Barger had his back to me. He was busy setting up his next experi- 
ment. “I can slip into a seat quite unnoticed,” I mused with restored 
calm. But I had forgotten I was in the land of Barrie, where 
everyone has a secret imp and a love of bedlam. Two hundred 
voices cried out in a unison of catcalls and the walls reverberated 
with the tumult. (There were no rafters.) It was all more terrify- 
ing than the sudden skirling of bag-pipes on a desolate moor. With- 
out delay the great Dr. Barger spun around and confronted me 
face to face. The old boy was a distinguished soul, learned beyond 
reason, supremely confident and debonair, quite truly the monarch of 
that realm he ruled. He was known everywhere as the “Lion of the 
Laboratory.” 

I must explain that the lecturer’s pit in an Edinburgh medical 
amphitheater is known as the “Lion’s Den.” This harks back to 
the exploits of an earlier showman among these talented profes- 
sorial actors. I speak of Sir William Turner, dear to the annals 
of anatomy. This learned gentleman fairly delighted in enlivening 
dull topics. In the course of distinguishing canine from human 
dentition, he provoked the curiosity of his expectant Scots by bring- 
ing before them into the pit a large object covered with a tar- 
paulin. At the psychological moment, he removed the cover with 
a dramatic flourish and revealed on the table a full grown live lion 
equipped with impressive canine teeth. Luckily the beast was anes- 
thetized. 

Now that William had won his deserved obituary and no longer 
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graced the boards of the University of Edinburgh, George had 
become central play actor in this remarkable professorial troupe; 
he was truly the Lion of the Lion’s Den. 

I could see that this king of the scientific jungle relished having 
me as prey. It was a capital opportunity for the act known every- 
where as “Professorial Annihilation.” He would tear me asunder 
as he had done others and demonstrate thereby the folly of brash 
intrusion upon his solitary grandeur. I was resolved to escape this 
fate if a lawyer’s tongue could help. 

“Sir!” he began, in a studied and icy manner, “may I ask you 
to account for your presence here?” He looked simultaneously at 
the clock whose hands now stood at 9:25. His face betrayed the 
fact that an impossible spectacle had appeared before his eyes. He 
set down a beaker and a test tube and gave me his undivided atten- 
tion. I had never expected to meet a Nobel Prize winner under 
such circumstances. 

All I could think to do was to answer his pure diction with an 
accentuated drawl that might throw him off balance. 

I said: “Yes, Doctor, you see I just came over here from 
Texas and I cain’t find my way around yet. But you see, Doctor, I'd 
look hard to find you because we've heard lots of talk about you back 
in Texas, and I wouldn’t want to miss out on your fine speech.” | 
used that special accent we still have out around Sweetwater. 

The Scots who were there that day burst out into gusty laughter 
which they hoard frugally until they spend it lavishly. They saw 
that I had turned the tables on the great George. His intended 
melodrama had turned to comedy and his fire to ashes. 

But George Barger was no man to be carried away on a random 
lance, nor to be unhorsed even by a Texan. He was a flexible actor 
and could change his pose. 

“My dear sir,” he rejoined affably: “It is always our pleasure 
here in Edinburgh to welcome strangers and our special pleasure 
when they come to us from ‘God’s country’” (with a knowing 
inflection). With that he ushered me to a special seat as though I 
were Lord Mayor and he was my humble and obedient servant. The 
tide of laughter boomed louder now but it was running in his favor. 
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It was part of George Barger’s genius always to succeed in his last 
experiment. 

I still claim it as one of my few distinctions that I was the only 
man in history who ever trespassed on George Barger at half past 
nine and pulled through with a royal welcome. Those villainous 
Scots—God keep them, salt as they are of Scotland and spice of 
the British Empire—admitted me to their hearts. Ever after they 
called me ‘““Texas,” “the man who badgered Barger.”’ 


THE PROXIMATE CAUSE OF A MAN 


It was my pleasure while a resident in Edinburgh, to enjoy the 
acquaintance of that esteemed Scot solicitor and raconteur, Sir 
Norman MacPherson, for sometime past Solicitor to the Crown 
for Scotland. Sir Norman raised in my mind a most serious legal 


question as to what properly may be regarded “the proximate 
cause of a man.” 


I must hasten to put the reader in possession of the requisite 
facts of this case. Sir Norman wears a most curious and heavy 
gold watch chain and among its pendants one cannot but notice a 
ring suggestive of more ancient times. Naturally the new acquaint- 
ance does not wait long to inquire: “Sir Norman, may I be so for- 
ward as to ask where you acquired that remarkable ring?” 

To this invariable question, Sir Norman inevitably replies, 


“This ring, my dear sir, is the proximate cause of my being 
Solicitor for the Crown in Scotland. It belonged to my grand- 
mother. She was a beautiful young girl but afflicted with a peculiar 
malady. At times she would lapse into strange spells of coma which 
the most careful physician could scarcely distinguish from death 
itself. On one occasion, she was indeed abandoned for dead. In 
Argyll at that time preparation for burial involved merely placing 
the body into a casket so crudely made that it freely admitted air. 
My dear grandmother was carried with many tears to her last 
resting place. It was almost dusk and the mourners quickly left 
the desolate graveyard. A grave robber at once dug her up and 
seeing the ring upon which you now gaze tried by main force to 
remove it from her finger. As fate would have it her finger was too 
plump and the cruel man wasted no further time. He cut off her 
finger with a knife more easily to procure the ring, and this sudden 
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traumatic shock revived her from her state of suspended animation. 
Thereafter my good grandfather wooed and won her and but for 
the fruits of their marriage I would not be here today. And so 
you see, my good sir, this ring was indeed the proximate cause of 
my being born and becoming at last the Solicitor for the Crown.” 


Now, Sir Norman, I have great respect for your legal learning, 
for your resourceful acquisitions of airfields for the government 
years in advance of the war, and for your exploits at the bar. I 
must, however, put in dispute this question as to whether your 
grandmother’s ring was the proximate cause. I must remind you 
that in law it is not every actual cause which can be called proximate. 
If the final consequence be too remote in expectation as a type thing 
which a reasonably prudent man would apprehend might follow 
upon the original cause, then, in that event, such consequence is a 
remote and not a proximate result. I am forced after several years 
of consideration, to the conclusion that this unusual train of events 
was so bizarre that even your birth was not a probable and natural 
consequence of the interment of your grandmother nor of the 


possession by her of this unique ring. I might also question whether 
it was not speculative at the time of your birth that you would 
some day be Solicitor for the Crown in Scotland. 


Trusting as I do, however, in your unusual endowments, I will 
concede arguendo, that once you were born, your inevitable destiny 
was to become Solicitor for the Crown and that such fact soon 
must have been apparent to those about you. 


Your own claims, which now needs must be amended, rest on 
a less secure footing than those of Sir Walter Scott, your prede- 
cessor to the south. As a man of letters or as a visitor to Abbots- 
ford, you will recall Sir Walter Scott’s claim that the proximate 
cause of his being a great writer was the fact that his grandfather 
stole a sheep. The facts of that case were as follows. In the border- 
lands of Scotland it was then quite customary for young men of 
spirit to steal a sheep occasionally. The proverbial signal was for 
the female of the house, when the cupboard was bare, to put an 
empty platter on the table with a spur in it. This was a gentle hint 
to the men of the household that some foraging must be done. Sir 
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Walter’s grandfather, being a young blood not used to refusing a 
challenge, hastened away from his house one day in quest of a 
sheep, the usual signal having been given. Unfortunately, he was 
caught red handed by the proprietor. In those days it was customary 
for a landed proprietor to mete out summary justice to cattle 
thieves by hanging them with a short rope. This case was no 
different from any other, except that as chance would have it, the 
landed proprietor had a most homely daughter who was so hard 
upon the eyes of men that she had won the appellation of “Mickle 
Mouth Meg.’ 

“Young man,” said her father, “you have only two choices: 
one to be hanged as a common thief, the other to marry my daughter 
Meg.” This gallant young Scot embraced the latter opportunity, 
and from that union Sir Walter Scott was directly descended. 

Now the question raised here is whether the birth of Sir Walter 
Scott was a proximate consequence of his grandfather’s stealing 
that sheep. This I would answer in the affirmative. Close analysis 
of the facts show the case to be substantially dissimilar from your 
own. The practice of stealing sheep at that time in the Scotch border 
country was attended by a substantial, and, therefore, foreseeable 
risk of apprehension and punishment. It is the most natural and 
probable thing in the world that a Scotch father would avail him- 
self of such a capital opportunity to marry off a homely daughter. 
This marriage, then, resulting naturally and normally in fruit of 
the family tree, led in unbroken sequence to the birth of Sir Walter 
Scott, and the latter was truly a proximate result of the cause first 
mentioned. 


FROM AN ABUNDANCE OF CAUTION 


Lawyers have long since acquired a reputation for wordiness. 
Is this a species of embroidery, idle finery as it were? Your attorney 
and counselor will retort that he knows basic English. He will say, 
“IT have to multiply verbs, adverbs and adjectives to close the big 
holes, the little holes and even hypothetical cracks that might admit 
enough water to sink the boat. All this caulking is to good effect: 
I am acting from an abundance of caution.” 
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This tendency toward legal verbosity is partly perpetuation 
of bad habit, but it springs in part from the good lawyer’s fears 
of unforeseeable contingencies. Even Lincoln, the Liberator, could 
not escape the caution and circumspection which marks out the 
lawyer and makes him a tentative person. One might challenge me 
if he came fresh from hearing the Gettysburg Address as Charles 
Laughton gave it in Ruggles of Red Gap. 

But if one will hie himself to California and peer through the 
glass cover of Case X in Huntington Museum, there he will find 
proof positive. General Grant evidently had reported his exploits 
in the field. This called forth from Lincoln the following reply, 
“Dear General: I have received the reports of your campaign and 
I approve all that you have done, thus far, so far as I understand it.” 

The layman would have vouchsafed his confidence by putting a 
period after “done”; Lincoln used two qualifications. 


VIGNETTES OF HARVARD LAW SCHOOL 


These many years legends have been leaking out of Harvard 
Law School at a great rate. I believe all of them, for if the charac- 
ters involved did not perform the actions ascribed to them, in proper 
loyalty to themselves they should have done so. These legends are 
so true that they are more real than Mr. Chips himself: one could 
hardly fancy Harvard Law School without its ever multiplying 
fables about Joseph Beale, “Bull” Warren, Roscoe Pound, Samuel 
Williston, “Eddie” Morgan and all those other gallant warriors of 
Langdell Hall. 

A limited number of these stories are apocryphal, as for instance 
the one related about that great authority on the law of real prop- 
erty, John Chipman Grey, who flourished a generation ago and 
expounded “The Rule Against Perpetuities.” This is reported in 
the 1918 Centennial History of the Harvard Law School: 


Gray was proctor of a dormitory, where midnight closing was 
strictly enforced... A student who had been out till one o'clock 
with a sick friend banged on the dormitory door, trusting in Gray’s 
knowledge of his excuse. Soon he heard Gray shuffling down the 
steps in slippers, murmuring to himself as he came, “The weight 
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of authority is that I should keep this man out.—But reason urges 
me to let him in.” And then with his hand on the knob, “I think 
I will let the weight of authority prevail.” His footsteps died away 
up the stairs, leaving the luckless youth to seek lodging elsewhere. 


It is not my purpose to do more than overlay these many legends 
with a few new stories for which I can vouch personally. 


The Fabulous Mind of Roscoe Pound 


You will have heard much about Roscoe Pound, one of the 
greatest legal scholars who ever put foot to green earth. You may 
have heard that he has the most extraordinary memory since Lord 
Macaulay, and of how his fabulous recollection of law aided him 
when he was appointed special commissioner to the Supreme Court 
of Nebraska. That learned tribunal had fallen hopelessly behind on 
its docket. Pound was able to hear cases, to apply the law from 
memory, and to dictate fully documented opinions without resort- 
ing to the law books, so this story goes, and thus, single-handed, he 
speedily brought the court up to date in its business. You may 
have heard that he has a Ph.D. degree in Botany, that he knows 
baseball, that he has an astounding knowledge of foreign law and 
perhaps possesses the broadest knowledge of Anglo-Saxon legal 
doctrine of any man who ever drew breath. You will certainly 
recall that he founded the movement of Sociological Jurisprudence 
and for a long while was Dean of Harvard Law School. 

In my last two and one half years at Harvard, I have had the 
good fortune to occupy an office immediately across the stacks from 
his. Someone said that “No man was ever so great as Daniel 
Webster looked.” I will agree if I can have one exception: Roscoe 
Pound. At Harvard Law School, he is regarded not as a mere 
scholar, but as a phenomenon without parallel. Despite this he is 
accessible, warm and responsive, loaded down with horse sense 
more precious than mere learning. His ear can always be had by 
the younger man. Nature has spared him that complication of 
cerebral arteriosclerosis (progressive narrowing of the lumen of 
arteries rendering the blood supply to the brain inadequate) a 
tragedy which often overtakes men after age sixty. He retains his 
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full mental vigor at the age of seventy-three, and his memory is 
intact. 

Only recently I had a most interesting demonstration of his 
remarkable range. For some time, I had been interested in the 
scientific and legal aspects of “Alleged Injuries through Psychic 
Stimuli.” I had spent over twelve months searching for every perti- 
nent case carried to the appeal courts in Great Britain and the 
United States. 

Professor Pound and I were discussing some of the legal impli- 
cations of these problems when I chanced to make the assertion 
that I had collected all the appeal court decisions on the subject in 
Great Britain and the United States. 

Promptly he queried: “Do you have the case of Commonwealth 
vs Wing, decided in 1826?” I had to confess that I did not have 
this case and asked if he knew offhand where I might find it. He 
arose, went to his book cases, pulled down a volume and turned the 
pages four times, and there was the case, a most important legal 
precedent. There the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts 
held that one who fires a fowling piece intending to kill a duck, but 
with full notice that the sound of his gun will throw a nearby 
woman into an hysterical seizure, acts wrongfully and is guilty of 
malicious mischief. 

In four minutes Roscoe Pound could point out an important 
precedent on a novel subject when I had searched for twelve months 
without catching it in my dragnet. 


Samuel Williston and the Yale Song 


One would need search far to find a greater gentleman or a 
more respected legal scholar than Samuel Williston, he who 
authored Williston on Contracts and Williston on Sales, celebrated 
treatises known to every lawyer. Williston is a true son of Harvard 
and by that token it will be understood he has never been known 
to write love letters to Yale. Speaking of moving from the sublime 
to the ridiculous, he said to me recently, “I can think of no finer 
example of sudden transition from grandeur to bathos than is found 
in the Yale song.” 
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“And exactly to what do you refer, sir?” I queried. 

He replied with a twinkle in his eye: “Don’t you remember how 
the refrain goes?—For God, for Country, and for Yale.” He ac- 
companied this with expressive gestures, his hand raised high as he 
spoke of the Creator, brought to the level of human use when he 
mentioned Country, and almost touching the floor when he came to 
the word “Yale.” 


How Do Men Become Encyclopaedias of the Law? 


Having penetrated the sanctum sanctorum of the Harvard Law 
School, I was astounded to find that those whom I regarded as 
great masters of law did not have voluminous filing cases or scrap 
books. I finally came to the conclusion that they were simply men 
with Swiss-watch minds and not stumbling along with Ingersolls. 

I think I am betraying no confidence when I say that Roscoe 
Pound carries in his own mind that information which he regards 
as valuable. He prepares the course that he teaches by writing his 
own commentaries in a painstaking hand in the margins of his 
casebook. Many professors are teaching courses in the United States 
from these marginal notes as Pound is the soul of generosity in 
lending them to others. This flame will burn after his own torch 
has gone out. 

Samuel Williston, surprisingly enough, never labored more than 
a few hours a day but he did so regularly. This daily devotion to 
his goals made him an extremely productive writer. He had no 
elaborate system, so far as I could discover. I know that he burned 
his papers and manuscripts after he had written his discussion of 
a legal subject. He believed implicitly in what he set down in print 
as did most of the world about him. Once in an argument before 
the court, the judge asked what authority he could cite for his main 
proposition. He replied, unaffectedly, but with full confidence: 
“Williston on Contracts.” 

Warren Seavey, Harvard’s authority on the Law of Torts and 
Agency, and a leading figure in the American Law Institute’s Re- 
statement of the Common Law, must be mentioned also. He spends 
more time thinking than bumbling. He has four small filing cases 
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but they are not overcrowded. He has the rare ability of epitomizing 
a law case several pages long in a single terse sentence and he writes 
this with a citation of the case on a small sheet which he files under 
his own topical headings. 


The Degree of DJS. 


The most prized degree of Harvard Law School is not, as some 
fancy, the S.J.D. (Doctor of Juridical Science) but the D.J.S. Only 
three or four men in the history of law have ever been found 
worthy of this distinction. The D.J.S. is conferred exclusively by 
Dan Mulvahill, a witty Irishman who for years has safeguarded 
the premises of Harvard Law School. When Dan first conferred 
this degree, beautifully inscribed on parchment with appropriate 
scroll work, the delighted recipient noticed that it read: “Doctor of 
Janitorial Science.” Dan explained that it was a special recognition 
of the fact that the donee habitually pulled down the windows and 
turned off the lights when he left for the day. This presentation 


led to a fierce competition among the learned men of Langdell Hall 
who aspired to this degree above all others. It is a fact that Justice 
Frankfurter pleaded his case eloquently before going away to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. However Dan would never 
confer the D.J.S. degree upon him, for on three or four occasions 
the Justice had been negligent and Dan is one tribunal which recog- 
nizes no exceptions. 


“Bull” Warren Makes an Error of Fact 


Edward H. Warren, until quite recently, was one of the beloved 
tyrants of the Harvard Law School. He was more of a showman 
than Barnum himself, but withal, a property lawyer of the old 
school, steeped in legal learning running back to the Plantaganets. 
He was full of iconoclasms, but these were restricted mainly to 
classroom dramatics. He dearly loved to create a spectacle. He 
liked that student best who could hit back hardest in his self defense. 
The stories about the “Bull” are legion. One of these is charac- 
teristic enough to be that astonishing man’s signature. The “Bull” 
gave definitive ‘ectures on the law of personal property. It could 
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truly be said of him, as of the House of Lords: When he had 
spoken, let conversation cease. On the occasion in question, Mr. 
Warren had spent about fifty minutes delivering a veritable master- 
piece on the law of “conversion” (or trover) involving civil liability 
for appropriating to one’s own use the personal property of another. 
One Jonathan Brown, seated on the back row, had been pursuing 
the law too vigorously, and during the period of time aforemen- 
tioned was refreshing himself by a catnap. At the end of his dis- 
course, with evident satisfaction at having tied up the question of 
“trover” in such nice ribbon, the “Bull” casually asked, “Now, 
gentlemen, are there any questions?” 

In the preceding moment, Jonathan had aroused from slumber 
and he now asked, “Mr. Warren, would you be so good as to explain 
the law of trover ?” 

I can see now the quick gathering of storm and fury in the 
face of the famous “Bull.” He looked sharply at his seating chart 
and then said, ““My dear Mr. Brown, if I may say so with pardon- 
able pride, the law of trover could not be more lucidly or exhaustively 
presented. I have no remarks to add on that subject. I have only to 
say, Mr. Brown, that your question raises serious doubts in my 
mind as to whether you are properly equipped for the law. In fact, 
I would go so far as to urge that you abandon this hopeless ambi- 
tion and quit the Harvard Law School, for I think, Mr. Brown, it 
is quite clear you will never make a lawyer.” 

At that juncture, Mr. Brown could be seen bumbling to his 
immediate neighbor. 

“What is that you are saying, Mr. Brown?” bellowed the “Bull.” 

Answered Jonathan, quite deliberately and emphatically, “I was 
just saying to my comrade here, Mr. Warren, that I don’t give one 
little goddam what you think of me.” 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, Mr. Brown, this time I was mistaken ; 
you will make a lawyer, Mr. Brown!” 


Zechariah Chafee, Jr.: Pride of the Literati 


Most students who did not read Dickens as a boy, and otherwise 
nourish themselves with a proper diet of general literature, fluc- 
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tuate between profound shock and admiration when they sit at the 
feet of Zechariah Chafee, Jr. He combines the catholicity of taste 
which we tolerate in delightful dilettantes with the surprising finality 
of authority usually to be found only in the narrow specialist. Like 
Roscoe Pound and the late Joseph Beale, Chafee has ranged the 
law and ransacked many other subjects besides. He is a leading 
authority in the field of Equity, on which he has published books 
and articles, but surprisingly enough, he has made similar conquests 
in the fields of Evidence and Bills and Notes. He writes a great 
deal for laymen, too, serves as a Syndic of the Harvard University 
Press, and is apt to take up the cudgels at any time that a social 
issue provokes his interest. In the field of Constitutional Law, which 
is not his specialty, Chafee has written a definitive treatise on “Free- 
dom of Speech.” 

Students throng the courses which he offers. It is delightful to 
hear him point up legal problems with allusions to literature. One 
is not startled by any new exploit of his, as for instance, the sudden 
appearance of a tract, full of fine law and literary graces, on the 
racetrack situation in Rhode Island. I think no one would gainsay 
that Zechariah Chafee, Jr., is both the pride and the joy of those 
literati who inexplicably throw themselves into the toils of the law. 
He comes very near to fulfilling that priceless definition of an edu- 
cated gentleman: “A man who knows everything about something, 
and something about everything.”’ 


“Eddie” Morgan and the White Horse 


For many years Edmund Morgan, Royall Professor of Law at 
Harvard, has held forth in the subjects of Procedure and Evidence. 
He is intensely practical about law, as he practiced at the bar for 
many years before he began to teach it. The first lecture on law 
that I ever heard came from his lips. ““Eddie’s” legal stature is some- 
thing which bears an inverse relation to his physical proportions, 
as he is small in size. However, nature endowed him with a face 
carved from granite, and he has a commanding presence which holds 
his auditors taut. That day in Austin Hall we neophytes, who knew 
nothing of law, but desired to make her acquaintance, were waiting 
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for the first introduction. “Eddie” Morgan mounted the rostrum 
and sternly began: “Gentlemen, you have come here from the far 
corners of the United States to take up the study of law. Doubtless 
some of you fancy you will be like Sir Lancelot, sitting on a white 
horse and going out to right the wrongs of society. I must warn 
you that sometimes the law starts with ideals and ends in ‘deals.’ 
A good compromise sometimes does more good than the relentless 
pursuit of exact justice through extended court proceedings. You 
will find, too, that courts cannot mete out exact and precise justice 
in a meticulous way. The machinery of the law is a device for set- 
tling disputes, large numbers of them, and with reasonable dispatch. 
It is well to remember that it is much easier to approach or approxi- 
mate justice than to attain it.” 

But far from surrendering to the difficulty of the task, Edmund 
Morgan through these years has fought a good fight to make justice 
more just. While the great and beloved John Wigmore of North- 
western University Law School was writing his peerless ten volume 
treatise on the law of Evidence, based on what I like to call the 
anatomico-analytico-historical approach, Eddie Morgan was work- 
ing in the same field, but in a different direction. He was a close 
student of legal history but with more accent on physiologico- 
functional appraisal. He did not endorse the lush development of 
legal doctrine in the field of Evidence, for he felt that many of the 
exclusionary rules were historical anomalies not destined to survive. 
He wanted to play the role of surgeon and to amputate these un- 
wholesome growths. At last there came an opportunity worthy of his 
talents. The American Law Institute appointed him Reporter to 
work with select colleagues in formulating a Model Code of Evi- 
dence. This task is now completed, and the product is a model of 
simplicity. It is to be hoped that the Model Code will become law in 
the several states by popular vote. 


William McCurdy: Certain Aspects of Legal Authority 


For many years students at Harvard Law School have marveled 
at the composed manner in which Professor William McCurdy deliv- 
ers authoritative expositions of the law of Sales. If a student 
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tuate between profound shock and admiration when they sit at the 
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which we tolerate in delightful dilettantes with the surprising finality 
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law and ransacked many other subjects besides. He is a leading 
authority in the field of Equity, on which he has published books 
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in the fields of Evidence and Bills and Notes. He writes a great 
deal for laymen, too, serves as a Syndic of the Harvard University 
Press, and is apt to take up the cudgels at any time that a social 
issue provokes his interest. In the field of Constitutional Law, which 
is not his specialty, Chafee has written a definitive treatise on “Free- 
dom of Speech.” 

Students throng the courses which he offers. It is delightful to 
hear him point up legal problems with allusions to literature. One 
is not startled by any new exploit of his, as for instance, the sudden 
appearance of a tract, full of fine law and literary graces, on the 
racetrack situation in Rhode Island. I think no one would gainsay 
that Zechariah Chafee, Jr., is both the pride and the joy of those 
literati who inexplicably throw themselves into the toils of the law. 
He comes very near to fulfilling that priceless definition of an edu- 
cated gentleman: “A man who knows everything about something, 
and something about everything.” 


“Eddie” Morgan and the White Horse 


For many years Edmund Morgan, Royall Professor of Law at 
Harvard, has held forth in the subjects of Procedure and Evidence. 
He is intensely practical about law, as he practiced at the bar for 
many years before he began to teach it. The first lecture on law 
that I ever heard came from his lips. ““Eddie’s” legal stature is some- 
thing which bears an inverse relation to his physical proportions, 
as he is small in size. However, nature endowed him with a face 
carved from granite, and he has a commanding presence which holds 
his auditors taut. That day in Austin Hall we neophytes, who knew 
nothing of law, but desired to make her acquaintance, were waiting 
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for the first introduction. “Eddie” Morgan mounted the rostrum 
and sternly began: “Gentlemen, you have come here from the far 
corners of the United States to take up the study of law. Doubtless 
some of you fancy you will be like Sir Lancelot, sitting on a white 
horse and going out to right the wrongs of society. I must warn 
you that sometimes the law starts with ideals and ends in ‘deals.’ 
A good compromise sometimes does more good than the relentless 
pursuit of exact justice through extended court proceedings. You 
will find, too, that courts cannot mete out exact and precise justice 
in a meticulous way. The machinery of the law is a device for set- 
tling disputes, large numbers of them, and with reasonable dispatch. 
It is well to remember that it is much easier to approach or approxi- 
mate justice than to attain it.” 

But far from surrendering to the difficulty of the task, Edmund 
Morgan through these years has fought a good fight to make justice 
more just. While the great and beloved John Wigmore of North- 
western University Law School was writing his peerless ten volume 
treatise on the law of Evidence, based on what I like to call the 
anatomico-analytico-historical approach, Eddie Morgan was work- 
ing in the same field, but in a different direction. He was a close 
student of legal history but with more accent on physiologico- 
functional appraisal. He did not endorse the lush development of 
legal doctrine in the field of Evidence, for he felt that many of the 
exclusionary rules were historical anomalies not destined to survive. 
He wanted to play the role of surgeon and to amputate these un- 
wholesome growths. At last there came an opportunity worthy of his 
talents. The American Law Institute appointed him Reporter to 
work with select colleagues in formulating a Model Code of Evi- 
dence. This task is now completed, and the product is a model of 
simplicity. It is to be hoped that the Model Code will become law in 
the several states by popular vote. 


William McCurdy: Certain Aspects of Legal Authority 


For many years students at Harvard Law School have marveled 
at the composed manner in which Professor William McCurdy deliv- 
ers authoritative expositions of the law of Sales. If a student 
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transcribes a reasonable number of notes, he can expect to emerge 
with a small treatise of his own. It has always been popularly 
assumed by students that his remarkable delivery was the product 
of hours of preparation. This is a popular fallacy which I am 
pleased to explode. 

Professor McCurdy has a rare knowledge of the origins of 
the law. The students came to say that he was Williston’s son-in- 
law. I may digress far enough to dispel the confusion which has 
existed on this subject. “Bill” McCurdy is not related to Williston 
by marriage. He is Williston’s “son-in-law” only in the sense that 
he collaborated with him a great deal on casebooks, and has taken 
over the law of “Sales’—a subject always dear to Williston’s heart. 
Now, while some of the learned men of the law at Harvard are 
quite preoccupied for some thirty minutes or an hour before a lec- 
ture, and cannot be spoken to during that period, McCurdy is a 
noteworthy exception. Many times I have been in his office carrying 
on a pleasant conversation, when he would pull out his watch, and 
say nonchalantly: “In two minutes I must go and give a lecture on 
law.” A minute later he would walk away as cool as a cucumber to 
give another one of his definitive presentations. I can explain all 
this only in one way: “Bill” McCurdy is chock full of law; he must 
store it in his heart as well as in his head. 


Supreme Court Decisions Which Have Lost Their Propagative 
Power 


Thomas Reed Powell, Professor of Constitutional Law at 
Harvard, started out as a young man by mastering the legal doctrine 
in his field. In late years I think he has come to the belief that one 
who hopes to prophesy what those “nine little old men” on the 
Supreme Court will do next, requires some supplementary knowl- 
edge. One must know whether the particular justice preferred oat- 
meal or shredded wheat as a boy, what school he went to, what 
“isms” affect his thinking, and whether he likes his coffee black and 
with or without sugar. Professor Powell keeps well informed on 
these matters, and therefore has caused some folks to believe he has a 
divining rod. 
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Professor Powell points out that a decision by the Supreme 
Court may stand on the books, apparently not overruled, but yet 
with its authority actually “seeped” away. These particular opinions 
are not apt to influence the future actions of the court. T. R. P. has 
a nice way of expressing this: “They are still legal precedents,” says 
he, “but they have lost their propagative power. Such a decision 
is like a dog which still wags its tail, but has given up barking, and 
cannot be expected to bring forth a litter of new puppies.” 


A Plausible Combination of Chivalry and Legal Caution 


Dear to the memory of departed graduates is Austin Wakeman 
Scott, Professor of Law at Harvard, who has an electrifying qual- 
ity in teaching the law of Trusts. “‘Scotty”’ has a monumental treatise 
on this subject, and he digs around at the roots of many other legal 
trees. 

His machine-gun fire is apt to be disconcerting to students who 
have been accustomed theretofore only to an occasional shot from 
a sniper. Professor Scott is justly renowned for his ability to sense 
the presence of remote legal contingencies which hide away in every- 
day transactions. This trait of mind, I firmly believe, is partly con- 
genital, for according to my advices, he possessed the quality as far 
back as his first year in Law School. 

At that remote day, even as now, there were bushels of cases in 
the books involving law suits by women for miscarriages allegedly 
caused through a luckless defendant’s apparently trivial stimulus. 
Our young Scott became quite allergic to this risk, much as medical 
students develop morbid fears that they are in the course of con- 
tracting successive diseases which they study. 

When Austin Wakeman Scott would go about the crowded 
neighborhood of Harvard Square in his brisk way, he found it 
inevitable that he would occasionally jostle a member of the fairer 
Sex. 

In some cases, Austin Wakeman would pull up short, doff his 
hat, bow, and say: “Pardon me, miss.”’ If, however, his victim was 
matronly, Austin would say, even more solicitously: “Pardon me, 
madam, are you pregnant?” 
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FROM AFAR TO NEAR AT HAND: 


(1) Two Sides to Every Question 


I hesitate to dip into the local scene as I can swear to all that 
I have said heretofore and I can only affirm that which is to follow. 
However, I believe this story of Judge Muse of Dallas as told to 
me by his son. As members of the Bar will recall, for years Judge 
Muse was legal counselor to A. H. Belo Corporation, publishers of 
the Dallas Morning News. He made a special study of the law of 
libel and slander and had a rare command of the precedents. His 
sons were practicing law with him and it became a family convention 
for one of the youngsters to try a case and leave it to his father to 
make final argument. This partitioning of functions worked most 
admirably until the occasion I intend to describe. 

In this instance the trial had been concluded and the attorneys 
were to report at 10:00 in the morning for argument of legal prece- 
dents in respect of motion for judgment. Judge Muse appeared in 


behalf of the plaintiff and presented a thorough analysis of legal 
authorities and with devastating effect. At 11:55 the court advised 
counsel that it would adjourn until 2:00 at which time the lawyer 
for defendant would be heard in reply. 


At this juncture Judge Muse’s opponent arose and said: “Your 
Honor, I shall have nothing to say. Judge Muse has presented the 
authorities in a most exhaustive and authoritative fashion. As I 
represent the plaintiff I subscribe heartily to all the learned judge 
has said.”’ 

As this legend (?) goes, Judge Muse suddenly realized that in 
his rush to leave the office he had gotten the wrong impression as 
to which side he was to espouse. With true genius and no trace of 
consternation, the learned Judge rose promptly to his feet, saying: 
“Your Honor, as we all know, there are two sides to every question. 
In fairness I was presenting to the court the minority view so that a 
balanced picture might be had. This afternoon at 2:00 I shall return 
and make my main argument.” 





TO THESE FACTS 
(2) Can There Be Fraud Without Deceit? 


As we are in the midst of war, it is apropos that we examine the 
case of Major Diogenes, according to our latest advices still stationed 
in Texas. We deny that this involves disclosure of military informa- 
tion valuable to the enemy, for two reasons: First, we intend to 
keep identities shrouded in secrecy and, second, the case is a mere 
exemplification of universal principles of law which fall within the 
public domain. 


In the recent past, Major Diogenes went to his superior officer 
and asked if he might have a short leave of absence. “And what 
for?” queried his Colonel. “To go to Houston for the purpose of 
having my glass eye polished,” Major D replied with admirable 
directness. “Your glass eye? My God, man! what are you talking 
of? How could you become a Major in this man’s army with one 
glass eye? The whole thing smacks of fraud!” “I am the soul of 
honor, Colonel, and I’ve never told a lie.”” Now this embarrassing 
dilemma raised a neat problem for the investigative and legal depart- 
ments of the Army. Before we can say more about the legal implica- 
tions of Major D’s case, it is necessary to state the operative facts. 

Major Diogenes very much desired to make the transition from 
civilian life into the ranks of those who wear officers’ insignia. He 
had an impressive record, a pleasant personality and all requisite 
technical qualifications, but alack! and alas! his left eye was made 
of glass! 

He had reached the point in physical examination where one’s 
eyes are tested. The examiner, E, was a prominent local ophthal- 
mologist. D’s right eye was tested and no one could gainsay that it 
showed 20/20 vision. This finding was entered of record. D said: 
“Well, I guess this is where you detect my glass eye.”’ E laughingly 
rejoined : “Undoubtedly, my good fellow.”’ At that moment a tele- 
phone call came for good Dr. E, and it was a brief spell before he 
returned. He resumed completion of the examination and of his offi- 
cial records. “Will my eyes keep me out?” queried D, fishing dis- 
consolately. ““We only examine and the War Department grants 
commissions,” replied E, cryptically ; “good day, my friend.” D went 
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away with heavy heart but Uncle Sam did not disappoint his waiting 
nephew. Presently there came in the mails a long, official envelope 
notifying D that he had been made a Major. E did not recall when 
he came back from his phone call, that he had examined D’s right 
eye only. More or less mechanically, and with customary profes- 
sional secrecy, he had entered on D’s record the rating of 20/20 for 
both eyes. Was our Diogenes guilty of open or subtle fraud in this 
matter? In taking up the cudgels in his behalf I must inform the 
reader that for actionable fraud the law requires that there be a 
representation made which is false; that the speaker know of its 
falsity or be ignorant of its truth; that it be material; that the 
speaker intend for it to be acted upon by another person, and that 
this occur in a manner reasonably to be contemplated; that the 
hearer be ignorant of its falsity and rely upon its truth; that the 
hearer have a right to rely thereon, and that such reliance result in 
consequent and proximate injury. 


Fraud may be of two kinds: expressio falsi, involving a positive 


statement and suppressio vert (concealment), where the actor mis- 
leads another by remaining silent when he has a duty to speak. 

Applying these conceptions to the case at hand, Major Diogenes 
plainly put the medical examiner on notice that he possessed a glass 
eye. A reasonable man was entitled to assume from the examiner's 
conduct, either that he had received such notice, or was relying upon 
his own special investigations to discover the true facts for himself. 
At no time did he intimate that he needed further information from 
Diogenes. Indeed, our good major went away with a heavy heart, 
assuming that the examiner knew the worst, and that his prospects 
for a commission had now been dashed. You will see, my good 
reader, that this is a plain case of mutual mistake and not of fraud. 

My report is that the good Major’s title to his commission is 
secure. If there are further repercussions I think we should collect 
a fund for the “Legal Defense of Honest Majors,” and intervene in 
the court martial by amicus curiae. If this would be against the rules 
and regulations, we could be circuitous by petitioning Congress, as 
our representatives there love to have big causes to fight. 





The Domestication of 
Bigfoot Wallace 


By C. L. Sonnichsen and Frances Bramlette Farris 


tented old bachelor. Though he is said to have been willing 

at least once to assume the shackles of matrimony, a kindly 
fate stepped in and saved him, leaving him free to pursue his career 
as frontiersman, soldier, stage driver, and itinerant rancher. He 
never even had a house of his own that was worthy of the name. 
He camped around in log cabins and in grass-thatched picket houses, 
contented with his womanless state, or at least resigned to it, until 
he was past the age when a man is willing to adjust himself to 
strange women and their ways. As a result his biographers have 
concentrated on his public career and ignored his domestic side al- 
most entirely. 


B, scnet WALLACE was a confirmed, convinced, and con- 


And yet he had a domestic side, and a long and pleasant home 
life which brought out the full flavor of his salty character. For 
something like thirty years, off and on, he lived with two related 
families, the Bramlettes and the Thomases, in Frio County; and 
during the last ten years of his life he gave up his bachelorhood 
entirely to live with MacHenry Bramlette’s family at their ranch 
home about halfway between Bigfoot and Devine. Some choice 
anecdotes about the old man, as yet uncollected, still circulate among 
members of the family. 

MacHenry Bramlette was a distinguished Texan, originally from 
Virginia, who fought through the Mexican and Civil wars with 
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distinction and later divided his time in true Texas style between 
ranching and politics, enjoying considerable success in both of his 
vocations. He knew Captain Wallace from very early times and 
watched with sympathy his struggle to keep going as a free grass 
rancher in the country southwest of San Antonio after his days as 
scout and ranger were done. The two Bramlette daughters, Frances 
and Canby, naturally came to know Mr. Wallace almost as well as 
they knew their own father, and to love him as much as if he had 
been close kin. Frances is now Mrs. Farris of Coronado, California. 
She is now nearly eighty, but her friends still call her Fan just as 
Bigfoot did, and when she lets her mind drift back across the years, 
she is again a six-year-old girl sitting on the fence watching as 
Captain Wallace in his long blue “soldier overcoat” rides up in her 
father’s spring wagon to his new home in their household. 

This is what she tells in a letter to her cousin, Sarah Thomas 
Maddox, of El Paso: 


Dear Sarah, 


I’m going to tell you some stories about Big Foot’s career which 
I don’t find in Stanley Vestal’s book, or A. J. Sowell’s. You know 
Duval also wrote a book on his life which was published long before 
Mr. Wallace died and of which he very much disapproved. Duval 
made Bigfoot a very illiterate person, which he decidedly was not. 
He was educated in Virginia and came of a very fine old Southern 
family; and I can’t say I like some of Vestal’s references to Mr. 
Wallace’s language in some parts of his book. He is far from correct 
about the way Bigfoot expressed himself. A. J. Sowell’s book was 
written at my home, and Mr. Wallace gave him all the information 
first hand. 

You know, dear, Mr. Wallace in a way adopted our family as 
his own and lived the last thirty years of his life with different 
members of it. I can remember when he first came to live with us. 
It was after some rascal had persuaded him to let him take all of 
his fine herd of horses which he had raised on his Chicon ranch— 
several car loads—and ship them East to market; and neither the 
man or money ever came back. The Indians were very bad at that 
time, and after each raid Father would go to see if Foot had been 
scalped yet. So after one very ferocious raid Dad got into one of 
those ancient spring wagons in use on the frontier at that time, say- 
ing he couldn’t see any reason for Foot to live alone at the cabin any 
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longer ; that he would try to persuade him to come and live with us. 
I remember so distinctly my sister and me climbing on the high 
rail fence around our house and sitting for hours waiting for Dad 
and Mr. Wallace to come. Finally we were rewarded by seeing them 
come driving in, Mr. Wallace in his long, blue soldier overcoat, 
Kitty Sue, his favorite saddle horse, tied to the back of the wagon, 
and his two dogs, Sowder and Rock, following. My sister Canby 
and I were not more than six and seven years old at the time. 

From the time the Captain came with Father from his Chicon 
ranch until his death, he lived first with one and then another of the 
family. He was with your Grandmother and Grandfather Thomas 
for a while and thought a great deal of your Grandmother Sara, and 
after coming back to us often visited them. He always went to get 
Sara to shave him and cut his hair. 


He was always very kind and sweet to us children—never came 


home from one of his many trips to San Antonio or Houston without 
bringing a load of fruit and candies, the packages tied up in his 
large bandanna handkerchief. 


He often took trips to conventions, meetings of old soldiers, and 
such. And once especially I remember so well he attended a Battle of 


Flowers in San Antonio, which was always held in celebration of 
the Battle of San Jacinto. The Captain left home in his ordinary 


” 


“Sunday clothes,” as he called the ones he reserved for best wear 
(still, they weren’t so “hot’’). I recall vividly his return about a 
week later. A carriage drove up in front of the house and a gentle- 
man stepped out with a long-tailed, fine biack broadcloth coat on 
(the kind the old Southern colonels used to wear) with pants and 
vest to match—a black tie and black shoes shined so bright they 
hurt your eyes—a beautiful gold-headed cane—and, to top it all, 
one of those high silk hats. We all started bustling around, grabbing 
something decent to put on, feeling sure it was some of Dad’s 
aristocratic kindred coming to visit him from Virginia. We had 
just had a shock from one of them a short time before. After get- 
ting somewhat prettied up, we peeked out the door and lo and behold! 
it was Captain Wallace returning from the Battle of Flowers. His 
old cronies in San Antonio had had a special float all flower bedecked 
with a large throne all decorated, and Bigfoot perched up in the 
midst, the only thing on it, with a large sign over his head which 
read: “Our Texas Hero—Bigfoot Wallace.” He reported having 
a wonderful time but called for his favorite chair and said, ‘‘Let me 
set down and cool my feet.” The fine shoes came off, and it didn’t 
take him long to get out of his finery and into his daily attire. 
Bigfoot was not a drinking man but on occasions when cele- 
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brating with his old comrades he would come home slightly inebri- 
ated. He always said he was completely “depleted,” but I always 
called it something else. It wouldn’t take long for him to perk up 
and start his work in the garden, which he loved to do, and I'll 
wager altogether he bought a car load of garden seeds. 

I remember so many little incidents that happened while he was 
with us. There was one in particular that always tickled me. He al- 
ways subscribed to the San Antonio Express and the Houston Post, 
and we girls had a special use for his papers. I had grown up until 
I thought I was about a young lady, and in those days ladies wore 
bustles. The bigger the bustle, the more stylish the lady. So I tried to 
get mine as large as decency would permit, and we could make a 
very nice-sized one with a newspaper tied on a string and all puffed 
out. Captain Wallace got onto it some way, and when he missed his 
paper would always ask, “Fan, what’s the date of your latest 
bustle ?” 

He took as much interest in wielding the rod as the parents did 
in our family. He had a habit of going down to the tank we had 
for watering the cattle to take his bath. He would take an old 
leather-bottomed chair and wade out until the water was about waist 
deep and sit in the chair and bathe. When my son Ewell Cochran 
and my nephew Gus Leuthy were about nine years old, they thought 
it would be great fun to hide in the surrounding brush and shoot 
as near to him as they could with their “nigger shooters” and make 
him think the Indians were after him. The old Captain never said 
a word or let on that anything was happening, but calmly finished 
his bath, dressed, and came back to the house. On the way, however, 
he got a nice, long, flat board which he hid in his shirt. Tilting his 
chair back against the kitchen door, he opened up his newspaper and 
began to read, all the while keeping one of his eagle eyes out for 
the “‘scamps,” as he called them. 


After sneaking around for a while, the boys saw the Captain 
reading the paper and thought he had forgotten all about the Indian 
playing. Anyway, it was about time for lunch, so the young men 
ventured in. The Captain sat perfectly still until they were about 
even with him; then he reached out those long arms and grabbed 
both of them. He put one small boy’s head between his legs, holding 
him like a vise while he “poured it on” the other. Then he turned 
him loose and served the other one likewise. 

The young men felt very much “sat upon,” so they started look- 
ing about for some way to get even. Now the Captain was very 
much interested in raising fine chickens, and whenever he found 
anyone having extra fine ones, he would get a setting of eggs, bring 
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them home, and set them under one of his own setting hens. In this 
way he had built up a flock of fine chickens. He doted on one espe- 
cially fine rooster and had often taken the boys out to ask them if 
they had ever seen anything so beautiful anywhere else in the coun- 
try. Still smarting from the indignity of the Indian escapade, they 
decided that an injury to the rooster would really aggravate the 
old man; so they caught Mr. Rooster and pulled off every feather, 
leaving only the long tail feathers. 


It wasn’t long before Mr. Wallace spied his rooster and called 
the whole family out to see the wreck. When I saw what had hap- 
pened, I said, “Captain, I’ll beat the dickens out of those youngsters,” 
and he said, “Don’t. I want to attend to them myself. What I want 
you to do is to get something to make him a coat so the sun won’t 
burn him.” We made him the coat, and with the Captain herding 
him under the shade it wasn’t long until he was again covered with 
beautiful feathers, and the new ones were so much prettier than the 
old that the Captain said, “By Gor, I think I'll pick the whole 
flock !’’ Needless to say, the Captain attended adequately to the boys, 
who about gave up trying to get ahead of the old man. 


He loved politics—loved to talk on religion a lot—and loved to 
tell us of his exploits. We never tired of listening. One story which 
I don’t remember being printed before was about Dutch Pete. It 
happened during his stay on his Chicon ranch. Captain Wallace, 
Pete, and a couple of others whose names I’ve forgotten started out 
on a hunting expedition, and after hunting all day found a little 
cabin out in the woods where they decided they would spend the 
night. The cabin had several wide planks laid up across the rafters. 
The planks didn’t extend all the way across, which left some loose 
ends about six feet long that didn’t reach the last rafter. To get out 
of the way of skunks, snakes, and such, they climbed up on those 
planks and spread their blankets. They had gotten in and were al- 
most asleep when six big Indians came into the cabin, built a fire 
in the chimney, and proceeded to broil a deer they had killed after 
setting their guns up against the wall. Of course all those who were 
asleep awoke at once. Pete was so full of curiosity he just couldn’t 
be still and he kept crawling over and peeping to see what the In- 
dians were doing. The others would catch him by the seat of his 
pants and pull him back, but he’d creep over again, edging all the 
time toward where the planks were loose. Finally he got too near; 
the planks kicked up; and Pete landed right in the midst of the In- 
dians. The rest, feeling the “jig was up” and something drastic had 
to be done, let out war whoops, jumped down, and began firing their 
rifles. Every Indian took to his heels and to the brush, leaving guns, 
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bows and arrows, and best of all, Bigfoot said, the deer meat broiled 
to a turn. “By Gor,” he said, “that was the best meat I ever tasted.” 


Another of his stories was about the time that he and Captain 
Westfall, a lifelong friend and companion, were in E] Paso, having 
landed there in the stage coach. They happened down on the Rio 
Grande banks where at that time there was not much chance of 
crossing except when Mexican men hired out to carry the women 
across on their backs, and having a great sense of humor, Bigfoot 
thought it would be great sport to participate. The women were 
paying two “clackos” (pieces of money about the equivalent of a 
penny) to get some one to take them across, so Bigfoot says, ““West- 
fall, here’s where we come in.” They picked them a good fat one 
apiece, got them on their backs, and took them to where the water 
was deepest, then started pitching like a couple of horses. Mr. 
Wallace said he never pitched so hard and reared so high in all his 
life before he finally dislodged the fair damsel right out in the middle 
of the stream. He said he was sorry of his bargain before he finished 
his job, as he lost at least a dollar’s worth of hair—said she came 
near leaving him bald headed. 


Captain Wallace always made much ado about his birthday. | 
believe if he had been on the Sahara Desert he would have found 
some means of celebrating. That was one time he would always have 
his jug of whiskey. He said he was born at just fifteen minutes past 
five in the morning and that the midwife said that he could kick 
harder and yell louder than any young one she ever saw. I could 
always depend on his call at four-thirty: “Fan, Fan, get up! The 
baby is going to want his tea [as he called the birthday refresh- 
ments].’”’ Then I would get up and make the egg-nog he always 
insisted upon, and meanwhile he would arouse the rest of the family; 
but not one drink would he allow to be served until exactly fifteen 
minutes after five o’clock. Then we would cut the birthday cake and 
drink to the health of the “baby.” 

There was another incident I always remember with amusement. 
Mr. Wallace kept a cedar water bucket hanging out in the arbor back 
of the kitchen to keep his drinking water cool; nearby was a water 
gourd he used as a cup. One day a Mexican we had working in the 
fields whom the Captain disliked (he disliked all Mexicans because 
his memories were still vivid) came in from the field and, seeing no 
one near, rammed his head into the bucket to get a drink. Just as 
he got his head under the bail of the bucket, Captain Wallace hap- 
pened by. Uttering oaths with vehemence, the Captain gave him 
such a kick in the pants that the Mexican reared back. As he did so, 
the bail jerke:’ off the hook and fell over his neck. There they ran 
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across the fields, the Mexican with the bucket around his neck, 
splashing water, with the Captain right behind, kicking him at every 
step. The Mexican finally dislodged the bucket and ran off across 
the prairie, which was the last we ever saw of him. Mr. Wallace 
came back, carrying the bucket, and said, “By Gor, I’ve not killed 
half enough Mexicans yet!”’ 


One year we had a very bad drouth and both grass and water 
holes were dry; so Captain Wallace, my father, and my brother- 
in-law Henry Leuthy drove the cattle down to the San Miguel 
Creek where there was still some grass, prickly pear, and water. We 
had built a cabin there for such a contingency; so the family fol- 
lowed the men. One day all the family returned to our home, which 
was about fourteen miles away, because of business. When we got 
back to the San Miguel the next day we found that Mr. Wallace had 
milked two cows and was straining the milk. In those days, even 
as now, it was very hard to get metal goods. The wire bottom had 
come out of our strainer so we tied a piece of cloth around the 
bottom with a string. Being so shaky with palsy, Mr. Wallace had 
shaken both rag and string off the strainer and they fell into the 
milk pan. In a rage he threw the strainer into the pan too, and 
said, “Wiggle, wiggle, wiggle, bob, bob, bob, and now the damn 
string’s gone!” 

We children thought that was very funny, and sometimes we 
still say, “Wiggle, wiggle, wiggle, bob, bob, bob, and now the damn 
string’s gone!” 

Perhaps you know the Captain spent his last years with me. He 
had some land grant certificates which could be laid on land any- 
where in Texas, so he engaged a lawyer in Galveston who told him 
he could make him a wealthy man if he would allow him to take 
charge and give him power of attorney (by the way, the lawyer’s 
name was Maddox). So this Maddox laid part of the certificates 
over some part of Galveston which he claimed still belonged to Texas 
though the Government had built wharves and other expensive 
buildings on it, and part on some land at Aransas Pass. After a 
while Mr. Wallace got disgusted because he felt that he had been 
“done” again by another shark, so he said, “Fan, I’ll never live to get 
anything out of this deal, and if you want it, I’ll deed the whole 
thing to you, though I don’t think it will ever amount to anything.” 
Father was in my house at the time, and said, “Well, I'll just draw 
up the deed if you want it that way, Foot.” So he did, and just a 
short time after, a friend of mine, Colonel George Holcomb, came 
with Mrs. Holcomb to spend a week or two (as people did in those 
days) and I told him about the deed. Captain Wallace, Dad, Colonel 
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Holcomb, and I talked it over and decided that Colonel Holcomb 
should go to Aransas Pass,and see what could be done. While there, 
he sold the land and brought the money back. After a conference 
with Mr. Wallace, we decided to build a new house on my farm, and 
Captain Wallace, who had been living with me for years, spent his 
last days there. 

Colonel Holcomb was the publisher of the Devine News and 
also published the book written by A. J. Sowell. When he sold the 
News and was getting ready to go to Luling to take charge of a 
paper there, he came to spend a while with me and brought Sowell’s 
book, just off the press. They folded and got the book ready for the 
binding while they were with me, and Mr. Wallace died while they 
were there. 

My husband, W. W. Cochran, was away at the time and it was 
mighty nice to have someone there at the time of his illness and 
death. He had been feeling bad for several days but was never con- 
fined to his bed —ran a slight temperature and seemed to have some 
cold, but never seemed alarmingly ill. The day before he died he said 
he was feeling much better and sat out in the yard in his chair which 
he liked to lean against the wall. When he came in he and Father 
and Colonel Holcomb sat up late talking in the front room where 
I had put a single bed for Mr. Wallace because of having a fire in 
the fireplace in there. He seemed to sleep well that night. I was in 
the habit of going in through the night to see if he wanted water or 
anything since he had been having the cold. The morning he died 
my father had come, as he usually did, to get his cup of coffee 
early, and he and Colonel Holcomb and Mr. Wallace were talking, 
Mr. Wallace still sitting on his bed and putting on his shoes. I had 
gone in and asked him what he wanted for his breakfast. He said 
just two soft-boiled eggs, and I’d gone into the kitchen where Mrs. 
Holcomb was helping me get breakfast ready when I heard Daddy 
say, ‘Foot, Foot, what’s the matter?” I ran in to see, and Dad and 
Colonel Holcomb were laying him back on the bed. Colonel Holcomb 
said, “He’s gone.” 

I tried to argue that he couldn’t be dead so quickly, but he was, 
poor old dear, and the next day we took him and buried him in the 
grave yard at Longview cemetery. In about a month his body was 
taken up and removed to Austin, where he was buried with military 
honors. 

Dear, I must stop. I could sit and write you a whole book of 
what hasn’t been written about the dear old man. 


Lots of love, 
Cousin Fan. 





Review of Books 


HISTORY OF MEXICAN LITERATURE by Cartos Gon- 
ZALEZ PENA. Translated by Gusta BARFIELD NANCE and FLo- 
RENE JOHNSON Dunstan. University Press in Dallas, Southern 
Methodist University. 


By REBECCA SWITZER 


“The translators of this History of Mexican Literature must be 
thanked, first of all, for their magnanimous service in bringing this 
essential material to the studious men and women of Anglo-America. 
They must be thanked, too, for having chosen the right book.”’ This 
is the opinion of Angel Flores of the Office of the Codrdinator of 
Inter-American Affairs, of Washington, D. C., as expressed in the 
introduction to the English translation of Gonzalez Pefia’s Historia 
de la literatura mexicana made by Gusta Barfield Nance of Southern 
Methodist University and Florene Johnson Dunstan of Agnes Scott 
College. This must be the opinion also of all students of Mexican 
literature who want its charm and real value to be made known to 
English-speaking people who are not able to read such authentic 
works in the original. Equally welcome will this translation be to 
college classes in comparative literature and to clubs and all organ- 
izations interested in studying the cultural development of our south- 
ern neighbors. 

It is an acknowledged fact that Mexico resents the lack of appre- 
ciation of her literature and culture which is only too evident in this 
country. With pride she points to the fact that the printing press 
came first to Mexico of all the American colonies, that the first book 
and the first magazine were printed in Mexico. Mexico remembers 
that she had good schools of various kinds before the English colo- 
nies were even established in the United States, that the University 
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of Mexico opened its doors to eager students long before Harvard 
University was established. Modern Mexico listens sceptically to 
the talk of “Good Neighbor Policy” and “hemispheric solidarity” in 
this country when ignorance prevails in regard to her great cultural 
heritage. 

Therefore, one must consider timely the publication of any book 
that will enable people in the United States to become acquainted 
with this cultural development of Mexico. Peculiarly appropriate, 
however, is the translation of a history of Mexican literature so 
complete and authoritative as that of Gonzalez Pefia, one of the out- 
standing scholars and writers of whom Mexico is justly proud. Ac- 
cording to the translators, “no one work of its nature and scope is 
now available,” and, in the opinion of Angel Flores, “this History 
of Mexican Literature is, beyond any doubt, the most sober, best 
rounded work on the subject.” 

That this excellent History, made available for the first time to 
the general public of the United States, was written by a Mexican 
is noteworthy. Only a fellow countryman of Sor Juana Inés de la 


Cruz, of Juan Ruiz de Alarcén, of Lizardi, Gutiérrez Najera, 
Amado Nervo, et al. could give to the world this intimate and appre- 
ciative though nationalistic chronicle of the origin and development 
of Mexican letters, a chronicle formerly accessible only to the 
Spanish-reading public. 


The translation of Gonzalez Pefia’s Historia de la literatura 
mexicana, as made by Gusta Barfield Nance and Florene Johnson 
Dunstan, is well done. The judgment of the translators in choosing 
this work for translation and their ability to reproduce in their own 
language the clarity, charm, and interesting style of the Mexican 
author are equally praiseworthy. 

The general appearance of the book is attractive, with good type 
and few technical errors. As the casual reader opens the book, his 
eyes fall on the lovely portrait of Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz, the first 
great poetess of the New World, and still considered one of the 
greatest. This portrait serves as an excellent introduction to the work 
which symbolizes the fusion of the European and indigenous civ- 
ilizations in the New World. Gonzales Pefia’s History of Mexican 
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Literature is a readable and informative book whether it is read in 
the original or in this translation. Its wide diffusion in this country, 
as is to be expected, will do more for the “Good Neighbor Policy” 
than any act of Congress of a political or social order. 


GEORGE W. LITTLEFIELD, TEXAN, by J. Evetts HAtey. 
Drawings by Harotp D. BucsEE, University of Oklahoma Press; 
Norman. 

By Joun A. Lomax 


I have been asked to write about George W. Littlefield, Texan, 
the biography of a banker and cattleman who made piles of money 
in Texas cattle and Texas land while thouasnds of other men, with- 
out his ability to forecast the future, failed. You can’t call his finan- 
cial success chance or luck. Mr. Littlefield repeated too often. When 
he died he gave a good portion of his fortune to the University of 
Texas, a quarter of a million going, incredibly, for the Wrenn 
Library of rare books of the eighteenth century, about which he 
knew and cared nothing. That this man, while a regent of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, co-operating with Governor James E. Ferguson 
and seemingly entirely under the Governor’s influence had five de- 
voted and hard-working professors fired from the institution has 
nothing to do with my story. In fact, I have no complaint t‘iat 
George Littlefield made the motion that they be discharged ; my only 
| grievance is that the motion carried. Perhaps, as an afterthought, 
he also cut my name from the payroll. 

Evetts Haley, the highly competent biographer, by instinct, 
training and desire a cattle-raiser, still facing drouth and snow 
storms in his beloved West as he watches his herds starve and die, 
says of his attempt to interpret the many-sided Littlefield: ‘““He [the 
author] may not fail to call a spade a spade but given a perspective 
and a sense of decency, he will not use that instrument to dig up 
muck simply for the morbid satisfaction of perverted tastes.” In 
| other words, if I understand him, Mr. Haley has omitted incidents 
that would best remain under the protective cover of silence. But 
certain elemental virtues in any man, whatever his faults, win 
admiration. 
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Major Littlefield was an unreconstructed rebel. He submitted to 
overpowering material and numbers and readjusted his life, but he 
was of the same opinion still. His strange and startling conglomerate 
of heroes—Woodrow Wilson, James Stephen Hogg, Jefferson 
Davis, John H. Reagan, Albert Sidney Johnston and Robert E. 
Lee—bronze statues, heroic in size, fail to adorn the University of 
Texas campus. Characteristically, he chose without advice as sculp- 
tor an unknown, unrecommended Italian who received, according to 
rumor, a fee of $250,000. No mortal man has satisfactorily inter- 
preted the allegorical sculptured figures surrounding the fountain at 
the campus entrance. Neptune with his horses dominating the foun- 
tain end and the towering statues of historic men don’t fit into any 
known pattern. Nor does George W. Littlefield, except he be ana- 
lyzed as a man absolutely sure of himself. He made money and 
money gave him power; might became right. 


Strange contrast it was when he willed $300,000 to build, oppo- 
site his home, a luxurious dormitory for freshmen girls, and named 


it for his wife. Moreover, along with his incongruous mass contribu- 
tion of water nymphs and memorials of regional celebrities, he estab- 
lished a fund to assemble historical material and to finance the writ- 
ing of an adequate and impartial history to show the Southern point 
of view in Civil War issues. 

Evetts Haley in his fine book on Major Littlefield has written 
the first volume of the series. In it he gives also a vivid and accurate 
picture of cattle raising on the Plains, with the northers, the dust 
storms, the terrible drouths. You see the hardy and loyal men—a 
good sprinkling of the Major’s own kinsmen—who braved the 
privations and sufferings, the wind and weather of the Panhandle. 
These are sometimes more clearly seen even than the man who fur- 
nished the money, the foresight and imagination, and the resolute 
courage to go forward despite appalling obstacles. If you want to 
know how cowpunching is done, not for fun or for romance, but as 
a difficult, and only sometimes lucrative business, Haley’s book is a 
classic. Here the Great Plains come alive, contributing a proper share 
to the civilization of our country, and you understand how it was 
done. 
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Major Littlefield might seem heartless and ruthless in judging 
the rights of others outside his own immediate circle, but he was 
faithful to his clan. Through his financial success, his superb quali- 
ties as a leader, he easily assumed the headship of the clan and be- 
came the big-hearted father. He stood by his people. When one failed 
and failed again he continued his support. He educated their chil- 
dren when they would take it. When they showed thrift and industry 
he shared his gains with them with almost reckless generosity. And 
in his will he provided for many of his favorite kinspeople among a 
great family numbering scores. 


He loved the Terry Rangers, that hell-raising, hard-fighting, 
group of young Texans who rode in Lee’s cavalry with Major Lit- 
tlefield in their midst. When a cannon ball tore out a great chunk of 
flesh from his hip he did not wait until the wound healed before he 
was up and at ’em again. 


When I was a boy I listened to two Terry Rangers talking of 
their adventures : “George,” said one, “do you remember that morn- 
ing on the Rappahannock when you bet me five dollars that you 
would rope and bring back to camp a live Yankee officer ?” 


“Sure,” grinned George. ““A few days afterwards we had a skir- 
mish with the Yanks. When we charged through a bunch of trees I 
didn’t do any shooting. I just took down my rope, made a loop and 
rode straight toward a Yankee officer. He turned out to be a Captain. 
He fired all the barrels of his pistol at me but I kept a-coming, 
swinging my rope over my head. He turned and dashed away, but I 
settled my loop over his head before he had gone a hundred yards 
and jerked him off his horse. I didn’t mean to break his arm. I got 
him up behind me on my horse and headed for home. Some of the 
boys brought in the Yankee’s mount. 


“First, I apologized for treating him so rough. Then the surgeon 
fixed his arm. We put him back on his horse and told him to run 
along back to his own folks—we wasn’t fightin’ this war with 
lariats.” 


“And you didn’t forget to collect that five dollars, George?” 
asked his fellow Terry Ranger. 
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I never dared to stop and tell Mr. Littlefield that story when we 
often met near his home close by the University campus. In fact, he 
never once spoke to me. Perhaps fate or circumstance would have 
treated me differently if... 

Says Haley in his concluding sentence: “Mrs. Alice Tiller Little- 
field, who survived him many years, and Old Nath, his body servant, 
finally came to rest on either side of him in keeping with his last 
wish in the way of the South; in the soil of the South.” He took 
care of Nath and other Negroes while he lived, and provided ample 
support and a home for Nath as long as he lived. He too belonged 
to the Littlefield clan, his full name being Nathan Littlefield Stokes. 
Hats off to the man who does not forget the lowly. 


I have three letters about the book, George W. Littlefield, Texan. 
The men who wrote them speak more competently and with far 
more trenchant pens than can I, so I will quote them. The first is 
from a man who was a powerful influence in bringing to the Uni- 
versity of Texas the great gifts of Major Littlefield, especially the 
Southern history bequest. 


Major Littlefield, as you know, set up a fund of $125,000 to 
finance the collecting of material and the writing of a history of the 
South. The fund was administered by an ex-officio board—president 
of the University, senior professor of American history, University 
Librarian, State Librarian, and Mr. H. A. Wroe. It seemed to the 
trustees that the donor of the fund should have a biography as part 
of the history of the South, which he desired. Haley had for several 
years been gathering historical material for the University—mostly 
ranching material. He had already written The XJT Ranch of Texas 
and many articles on ranching, and had completed the manuscript of 
Charles Goodnight, Cowman and Plainsman. Since he was so thor- 
oughly acquainted with the ranching background, the trustees asked 
him to undertake a biography of Littlefield. Knowing that much of 
the material that he would have to use was widely scattered, we set 
up an adequate expense fund for travel and assistance. Considering 
the nature of the source material it seems to me that he did a mag- 


nificent job. He dealt fairly with the very fine qualities that enabled 
the Major to make a permanent contribution to the University, the 
state and the South, and he did not ignore less admirable qualities 
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which, in a measure at least, characterized successful and forceful 
men of his generation. As our friend, Dudley Woodward expressed 
it: “You were not writing about a saint and you did not try to put 
a halo on his head.” It is a good book, the ranching background is a 
masterpiece, and I think the major stands out as a pretty vivid char- 
acter whose portrait would not have been improved (or much ob- 
scured for discriminating readers) by a lot of more or less unctuous 
gossip. 
The other two letters will speak for themselves. 


I have just concluded reading Haley’s delightful biography of 
George Littlfield. He had the good sense to paint him as he was—a 
human being, whose life was shaped and directed by his environ- 
ment, prejudices, inherent abilities, and loyalty to his relatives. 

As a lad I lived in Austin. Looking back down memory’s lane, I 
can recall the impression Major Littlefield’s name made on my ado- 
lescent mind by the grapevine dope that was circulated by my asso- 
ciates, “the gang,” who got it from overhearing conversations of 
their elders, not intended for their ears. They were that L. was head 
of a big bank; he bossed Travis County, and paid all expenses of the 
annual reunions of the Terry Rangers in Austin. 

In later years my father who was intensely interested in history, 
local, state, national or world-wide in scope, gave me a lot of dope 
about Travis County which he had accumulated from a lot of the 
old-timers. I asked him one time about Major Littlefield. He an- 
swered in substance that he never knew him intimately but he found 
him a most agreeable companion. Frequently they walked to and 
from town together. Littlefield, Dad said, liked to talk about the 
Texas Rangers. On one occasion he related how close he, Littlefield, 
came to being liquidated during the Civil War when a cannon-ball 
missed his hip bone but tore off a hunk of flesh of his hip, leaving a 
| dent therein which he insisted upon Dad’s inserting his finger in. 

Haley’s humorous reference to George Halsted’s children’s 
“throwing dead chickens and dead cats over the fence” of Major L., 
persuades me that he was not informed as to the “casus belli” 
thereof ; as light thereon I submit the following: 

As indicated, Dad and L. frequently walked to and from town 
together. On one occasion in their walk to town, L. told him that he 
had written Halsted expressing a desire to purchase his property 
and asking him to put a price thereon, and exhibited with glee Hal- 

stead’s reply thereto, which in substance was that he, L., thought that 
| by virtue of the fact of his being the possessor of much wealth that 
he could acquire anything he wanted, but that he could not purchase 
the H. property at any price. That expensive brick wall on the west 
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side of the Littlefield home I guess resulted, which produced the 
showers of dead chickens and cats mentioned by Haley. 

By the way, Haley’s chapter ‘“Toward Tascosa” to my way of 
thinking is literature. He revealed his own heart therein. 

The reply to this letter is as follows: 

Your letter about Haley’s book gives me a sort of double- 
barreled satisfaction: satisfaction that I have two friends, one of 
whom can write such a book and another who can appreciate it and 
takes the time to set down his appreciation in convincing terms. If 
you do not know Haley you should. He is a character quite as dis- 
tinctive as Geo. W. Littlefield. He hasn’t been smoothed down and 
tamed by domestication. He retains some of the nobility which God 
gives to wild animals. Ingersoll said universities were places where 
pebbles were polished and diamonds were dimmed. In spite of the 
fact that Haley spent several years at the University [of Texas] and 
was, I helieve, “degreed” here, our particular emery wheel buzzed 
over his rough surface in vain. In the words of the old ballad, “He’s 
the best damn cowboy ever was born.” I’ve seen him with infinite 
patience tame a spiled and pitchin’ horse and ride him off with never 
a buck. It takes more art to do that than it does to “ride ‘em, cow- 
boy.” He’s an uncompromising individualist. He tells a joke over 
the camp fire, sitting on his haunches, in a fashion I have never 
found anywhere except in the Southwestern cowcamps, and they tell 
’em better there than anywhere else on earth, with possible exception 
of Russian peasants whose art I have to take on Tolstoy and on faith. 


Strangely and perhaps inadvertently in this out of doors book 
Haley never mentions the beauty of early dawn or the glory of sun- 
sets bursting through masses of cloudbanks. The grasses never 
wave softly in springtime or whine in icy winter winds. There is 
nary a bird note nor flower in the book. Maybe that is a part of 
Haley’s art in painting the hard realism of George W. Littlefield, 
who reaped a great fortune from a region that fiercely resisted man’s 
efforts to utilize its resources. Dawn, sunset, the music of birds, wild 
flowers, could not be converted into dollars. The American eagle 
stamped on the proper spot was the only essential beauty. 

As naturally and as easily as he forks his horse Haley slips un- 
usual cowboy phrases into his story. He tells you about a waddie 
who rode a rock-bottomed salty bronc and sat in his saddle as to the 
leather born, while he roped and dallied with a sixty foot riata. He 
finally became a windmiller, for he had gone to school only from 
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books to recess. Haley did not write these sentences thus, but they 
illustrate how his narrative sparkles with forceful cowboy vernacu- 
lar. And there are humorous cowboy stories galore. In fact, as my 
friend, Professor Sam Geiser, of Southern Methodist University, 
would say, “It’s a grand book!” 


MAKERS OF MODERN STRATEGY. Edited by Epwarp MEap 
EARLE. Princeton University Press, Princeton. 


By Francis C. CouGHLIN 


Defining strategy as the art of calling up and utilizing the re- 
sources of society for war, twenty scholars affiliated with Princeton 
University’s Institute for Advanced Study have for several years 
busied themselves with a re-examination of writings on warfare 
from Machiavelli to Hitler. In this book the group has sought to 
lay bare the varied components of organized conflict. 

Since war and the societies which make war have become in- 
creasingly complex, these studies range far beyond the immediate 
battle areas. Indeed, much as modern war musters a nation’s total 
effort, so the study of military strategy enlists something like total 
scholarship. These essays include considerations of politics and tech- 
nology, psychology and economics. To be sure, science and industry 
have long served with the technical command. War ceased to be a 
mere clash of battle captains in the late middle ages. But the technical 
contribution of new methods and new weapons remains, for the 
most part, a field for the tactical specialist. The study is an ambitious 
effort to see, to weigh, to differentiate and to understand the essen- 
tial forces, moral and physical, which seek the decision on the fighting 
line. 

The first chapters are properly directed toward the sixteenth 
century origins of modern warfare. Succeeding chapters review 
phases of military evolution from Vauban to Frederick the Great 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and the nineteenth cen- 
tury interpreters of Napoleon, Jomini and Clausewitz. Following 
that, the vast field of military, historical and economic writings which 
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set forth the origins of German, French and Social revolutionist 
theories of war are considered. Great emphasis is placed on the 
emergence of civilian directors. In the writings of Churchill, Lloyd 
George and Clemenceau, in the dicta of Ludendorff, and in the 
amazing military insight of Lenin, Trotsky and Stalin, is seen the 
outline and the inevitable course of World War II. The unfortunate 
doctrine of defense, championed by Maginot and Liddell Hart, is 
seen as futile, as are also the gaudy generalities of geopolitics. An 
interesting study of air- and sea-war doctrines makes possible a con- 
temporary checkup in performance. Particularly interesting is Alex- 
ander Kirafly’s study of Japanese naval strategy. Finally, Dr. Earle’s 
own epilogue on Hitler and the Nazi concept of war is a shrewd 
inquiry into the strength and weaknesses of the Third Reich. 

To the art of strategy, conceived in terms of adapting and utiliz- 
ing the total resources of society for war, professional soldiers con- 
tribute very little. Since the soldier’s business is to win battles with 
the means at hand, and since society—and not the soldier—defines 
the political ends of warfare, strategy in this larger sense has seldom 
come under military direction. The true general staff is a late develop- 
ment. Staff services, for the most part, have been hasty adaptations. 
To Frederick and Moltke, to Foch and Ludendorff, war was an 
empirical art, its principles capable of statement in a few well tried 
rules for attack and defense. 

This is not to say generals do not enter upon purely strategic 
roles. Frederick handled his mercenaries and Moltke his mobiliza- 
tions with beautiful precision. Foch, for all his faults, understood 
that peace in Europe must be established by treaty and maintained by 
sound geographical guarantees against future German aggression. 
Ludendorff, better than Hitler, and indeed before his military an- 
tagonists, foresaw the uses of psychological warfare. 

Yet these were exceptional insights. Society and its institutions, 
industry and its economic potentials, have moulded and will continue 
to mould the true form of modern conflict. Seen in this light, Napo- 
leon’s battle skills were not essentially much more than so many 
brilliant improvisations on the mighty instrument which was the 
strength and spirit of the French republic. His Russian invasion 
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found the Corsican an ageing virtuoso cast in an impossible role. 
Waterloo was a dismal failure on a farewell tour. Yet Napoleon, far 
from being the least, was conceivably the greatest of modern com- 
manders. His strategical intelligence far surpassed that of the mili- 
tary leaders of World War I. 

Indeed, the strategical story of the First World War is a story 
of an almost constant conflict between the dynamics of the modern 
world and the ritualism of its military captains. By 1915 it had 
become plain that matériel was to win the war. The memoirs of 
Churchill, Lloyd George and Clemenceau reveal the civilian leader 
as taking over the production of matériel and the direction of the 
war effort in all but the narrowest military spheres. German and 
Allied military commanders were, approximately, evenly matched. 
Allied civilian leadership was better than anything Germany de- 
veloped in four years of combat. 

As to civilian leaders of the Soviet Union (a leadership self-ap- 
pointed and self-sustaining through its service to the revolution), 
Dr. Earle himself studies the strategies evolved by Lenin, Trotsky 
and Stalin. His Chapter 14 is brilliant because the Russian leadership 
was so soundly conceived and so superbly carried out. How Lenin 
and Trotsky surmounted defeat and invasion, intervention and civil 
war to lay the foundations for Russian military power is a story of 
amazing calculation and courage, inspiration and enterprise. How 
Stalin built upon the gains of revolution to weld the home front and 
the Red Army into the mightiest fighting force in the world is an 
epic beside which other accounts of all-out war effort seem passive 
and feebly foreseen. Not the least astonishing part of the Russian 
achievement is the freedom from Marxist dogma with which it 
was carried out. “There is no science of war,” wrote Trotsky. 
“There never will be any. There are many sciences war is concerned 
with. But war itself is not a science; war is a practical art and skill. 
To attempt to apply [Historical Materialism] to the special domain 
of military affairs would be the greatest fallacy. . . . It is impos- 
sible . . . to build military science . . . according to the method of 
Marxism.” (One may venture the observation that the building of 
Soviet nationalism has been similarly untrammelled. Realistic state- 
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craft, like strategy, has a way of being fashioned out of the material 
and moral resoures available. ) 

It is high praise of so complete and so able a work that the 
reviewer wishes it were longer. There must be more than tactics to 
explain the forays of the Mongols, the most stunning and deadly of 
all campaigns of conquest. The Spanish correlation of pikes and 
musketry, cavalry and artillery won a brief but unquestionable Euro- 
pean supremacy. Sixteenth-century Spain should well repay a de- 
tailed military examination. And the Irish “trouble” of 1916-21 
gave rise to a special type of urban guerrilla warfare, seemingly 
something new tactically and strategically. Resistance by the Irish 
method, involving personal terror, seizure of communications, and 
harassment of vastly superior forces, such strategy employed on a 
continental scale might well make invasion and occupation a hope- 
lessly costly task for an aggressor. 

Makers of Modern Strategy is a brilliant and timely study. 
It belongs on every well informed civilian’s book shelves. It should 
be made required reading for legislators and manufacturers. It de- 
serves to be clinically administered to generals. 


RIO GRANDE TO CAPE HORN by Carteton Beats. Hough- 
ton Mifflin, Boston. 


By Epna L. Furness 


Carleton Beals is the logical one to undertake the writing of a 
book to show that, though there is an over-all Latin American policy, 
the specific dealing with each country must take into full account 
the individuality of the given country. Mr. Beals is considered by 
many critics to be the best-informed living writer on Latin America. 
He has lived in Latin America off and on for twenty-five years; he 
has rubbed elbows with the people and he knows personally many of 
the intellectual and political leaders of the southern republics. 

In a brief review it is not possible to sketch even in broad outline 
the volume’s scope. After a discussion of the question of good 
neighbors in war time and the proper use of the term, American, 
Mr. Beals calls the reader’s attention to the highland-lowland quality 
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of the southern continent, highland versus coast, highland versus 
jungle. Beginning with Mexico, the Highlands North, his narrative 
passes to the Caribbean, the Tropic Sea. From Venezuela it pro- 
ceeds to Brazil, a Green Hell, then down into the South American 
Highlands, along the west coast of Chile, and finally across the 
plains of the far south, Argentina. The author brings into direct 
focus the characteristic individuality of each of the countries, show- 
ing that one dominant factor in Latin American is geography and 
another race, 1. e., Indian, negro, white, zambo, mulatto, and mestizo. 

An advocate of the good-neighbor policy long before it became 
popular, Carleton Beals betrays a certain dissatisfaction with the 
present interpretation of the policy. He favors being an authenti- 
cally good neighbor, winning over, not merely the governments of 
Latin America, but the people as well. He deplores the fact that 
the Arista leaders are living in exile, ‘‘while a usurping president, 
never elected by the people, holds the reins of power, able to do so 
in good part because of our federal-loan money, furnished by the 
American taxpayer.”’ 

By changing despite to because of in the sentence, “There are, 
despite the recklessness with which North American millions have 
been dished out to hungry southern politicians undercurrents of 
fear among the liberal elements of Latin America’ Mr. Beals might 
support his contention, and perhaps also that of the Latin Ameri- 
cans concerning the American official handout system. He says that 
our government loans, which have taken the place of private loans, 
may “prove as pernicious a system as the previous private-loan 
system and an even more powerful weapon of coercion.’ This may 
be a pessimistic picture, but we may find it advantageous to con- 
sider well Mr. Beals’ prediction, ““Upon the rock of this investment 
of American Government funds, the good-neighbor policy—unless 
proper wisdom arises—may eventually founder.” 


In the days when the American public is turning its attention 
toward its southern neighbor with increasing interest, Carleton 
Beals’ book offers a real insight into the individuality of each Latin 
American country, and into what may be an illogical development 
for the good-neighbor policy. 
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EDUCATION FOR FREEDOM By Rosert M. HutcuHins. 
Louisiana State University Press, Baton Rouge. 


By J. F. Cartyon 


To be accused of “elevating a mistake into an ideal” ought to 
sound reveille to every parent and every teacher in these United 
States of America. We have boasted much about “Our American 
System of Education” and now we are challenged to give reason 
why the whole thing should not be scrapped. If we are as interested 
in the training of youth as we have assumed ourselves to be, then 
this little book by the President of the University of Chicago de- 
serves a careful reading by every one of us. Why do we send our 
children to the eight year grammar school? Why should every ambi- 
tious parent covet a four year college education and the A.B. degree 
for his child? Why should tax payers bear the enormous expense of 
an educational system which they have not seriously examined? Are 
the last two years of college sheer waste for hosts of young people? 
Do we take too long to get the job of education done? Is it really 
only half done when concluded? Are children of the twentieth cen- 
tury less capable than medieval girls and boys? What is the value 
of our much vaunted ‘‘Freedom,” if it is not directed toward goals 
that represent wisdom and goodness? Did President Eliot of Har- 
vard prove a misleader rather than a worthy pioneer when he intro- 
duced the elective idea into higher education? Can any person be 
called an “educated person” who has never read the Great Books of 
the centuries? If the graduate of Oberlin and of Yale can appro- 
priately call himself an ‘“‘uneducated man” when he comes to the 
leadership of one of America’s great institutions of learning, what 
about the rest of us with our college degrees? 

What unifying principle can bring order out of the chaos that 
now obtains on the college campuses of America? To what end must 
education be directed? The thesis supported by Dr. Hutchins is 
worthy of the most careful scrutiny. “Education is the deliberate 
attempt to form human character in terms of an ideal” (p. 104). 
That we have failed in these United States is evidenced by the fact 
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“that ideals are no longer commonly held, clearly understood, or 
deliberately pursued” by our citizenry. “To formulate, to clarify, to 
vitalize the ideals which should animate mankind—this is the in- 
credibly heavy burden which rests . . . upon the universities (p. 105). 
In order to achieve this end we must again put philosophy at the 
center of every college curriculum. Without a substantial meta- 
physics, without clear understanding as to “the nature of man and 
the ends of life” (p. 24), neither the good life for the individual nor 
a good state for us all can be attained. 

It would be clear gain if the words ‘“‘wisdom and goodness” could 
be indelibly printed upon every textbook used in the college. If every 
professor as he enters his class room would remind himself that his 
chief concern is to help cultivate wise and good persons he might 
find it easier to be person-minded rather than subject-minded. To 
make such a radical change would logically call for a different sort 
of grading system. What objective tests can be offered for deter- 
mining one’s progress in wise and good living? Perhaps the reform 
will need to begin with the next crop of teachers, since we who carry 
the load today have become habituated to grading systems that are 
comparatively easy. To set a goal of 100 and to mark papers against 
that standard is not too difficult for an undergraduate assistant, who 
has the right answers before him. On the new basis a teacher would 
be compelled to know each student individually and even to call his 
name outside of the class room. There would need to be some per- 
sonal relationship between professor and pupil, some interchange of 
ideas and some frank controversy over what is good. The prevailing 
lecture method would have to be modified. Classes would of necessity 
be smaller and more time be given to fellowship of mind and heart. 
Faculties would spend more time discussing common objectives than 
in determining credit-hours. 

As President Hutchins clearly sees, the reform is really deeper 
than the educational system itself. Any revolution against material- 
ism and scientism and presentism must go deep.into the commen life. 
The American people must rethink their philosophy and must declare 
what is good and what is wise, that the schools may serve the ends 
desired. 
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With the contention of the book and with its major constructive 
suggestions most college professors will be in accord. The language 
used is difficult. Philosophy is at a low ebb and metaphysics has few 
devotees on any campus. Philosophy as an inquiry or a quest for 
meanings and values is not what is really intended. The word 
“Theology” comes nearer saying what is meant, as William Adams 
Brown of Union has contended (The Case for Theology in the 
University). But theology also lacks enthusiastic favor, perhaps be- 
cause of the popular shibboleth of “the separation of church and 
state.”’ There are few places in America where it will be more difficult 
than in the University to emphasize either religion or morals. The 
reason lies outside the campus and is due in no small degree to the 
irreligious rivalry of religious institutions themselves. Until Meth- 
odists and Baptists and Presbyterians and the rest achieve some sort 
of common philosophy or ethics or theology off the campuses it will 
be almost impossible for faculties in the colleges or in the public 
schools to lead in the reform. 


In a country with a clear-cut Christian tradition and heritage it 
ought not to be too difficult to adopt a Christian position in this 
matter of education—Christian in the broad rather than in the de- 
nominational sense. In spite of the deep political cleft it is not im- 
possible to agree upon the terms of an “American Way.” Likewise, 
in the religious realm sectarianism must give way to the common 
emphasis upon the things that are wise and good. Beneath and beyond 
all sectarian rivalries is a common devotion to spiritual and moral 
values among Christian people. Religion, and more definitely the 
Christian religion, interpreted in essentials rather than in divisive 
sectarian emphases, must take a central place in education. Surely 
the American people will vote for religion against irreligion, for 
Christianity against paganism, for ethical conduct against aimless 
behaviour. The issue is drawn in these United States as surely as 
in Germany or Italy. Beneath all the conflict of other isms and 
ideologies is the fundamental issue as to whether Jesus of Nazareth 
is the great Teacher and whether the ethical and religious ideals that 
flow from him are worthy of the devotion of the American people. 
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Old Texans Talk 


The Battle of Miller’s Livery Stable 


By John E. Rosser 


When this gentle century was still wet behind the ears, that 
establishment in Austin known nowadays as Miller’s Garage housed 
horses and buggies, and, as Miller’s Livery Stable, enjoyed a robus- 
tious and fleshly acclaim which derived not altogether from the fact 
that it served social requirements of the capital’s bravos, but also 
from the additional fact that it was that city’s Madison Square 
Garden. 

The rear of the stable lent its facilities, always pungent with the 
fumes of horse-born ammonia, to the staging on Saturday nights of 
fistic encounters in which Negroes contested for local fame and mod- 
erate purses. Back where the rows of stalls ended and where the 
horses were curried and swabbed down, an open space provided room 
for the ring, and when ropes had been run around four posts, 
through tethering irons, a hundred spectators standing along the 
walls could observe the proceedings. There was no bleacher trade; 
spectators were either well-heeled Austin citizens.or equally affluent 
visitors in town on State business. No admittance fee was charged ; 
those who laid wagers made up the purses. The betting was some- 
times pretty stiff. 

Toward the end of a sporting season, when pugilists, always 
husky enough but untrained in fighting, had battered each other into 
a general stalemate, there appeared in town a dapper, light-colored 
Negro, employed as hotel porter, who revealed his willingness to 
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try for gladiatorial renown. He came to be known as The Chocolate 
Chopper. One after another, the darker-skinned boys were introduced 
to the newcomer. The events followed a rather routine pattern, but 
mayhem does not readily become boring. A healthy, powerfully built 
black fellow would step into the ring to face a haughtily smiling 
opponent of slighter mould. In a moment, the black would begin to 
become a bit frenzied: his swinging blows found no target. For the 
first time, he was facing that will-o’-the-wisp elusiveness that comes 
only from fighting genius or professional training. Utterly bewil- 
dered by the dancing wraith who slashed with the savage speed of 
a fighting cock, the clumsy black was usually brought quickly to 
craven surrender, even if the slender winner lacked strength to score 
a knockout. The Chopper simply exhausted the material available 
for his demonstrations of saber technique. 


During the resultant lull in pugilistic activities, an Austin patron 
of the ring having returned from a visit to Galveston, reported that 
he had found in the port city a coal-black boy who, reputedly, was 
handy with his fists, healthy and courageous. Totally untrained, of 
course, but a willing and consistent performer who, whether beaten 
badly or not, would stand his ground and provide a good exhibition 
of masculine strength and fortitude. If the other patrons wished 
him to do so, he would undertake to bring to Austin, on the follow- 
ing Saturday night, the Galveston stevedore, for a bout with The 
Chopper. Moreover, merely to encourage the sport of the ring, the 
patron would back his importation with modest wagers—maybe a 
total of a hundred dollars—provided, of course, he could get proper 
odds. 


Saturday night came. Once more the light-colored boy stepped 
jauntily into the ring and executed nimble ballet steps before turning 
his patronizing sneer upon his opponent. The heavily muscled boy 
from Galveston smiled back, either in admiration of such nimbleness 
or else in sheer anticipation of the pleasure of combat. Certainly, 
there was no dread in his eyes. The homemade gong sounded. The 
Pride of Austin danced lightly on his toes and started flicking out 
invisible thrusts. The Galveston boy took a shuffling step or two for- 
ward and his fist exploded, appallingly and chin-cracking. The Chop- 
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| per was scooped up as if a scarecrow and fell limply to the hay- 


covered floor, there to lie motionless for the droned count of ten and 


_ through a half-hour of very sound sleep thereafter. 


During the following days, the financial backers of the Austin 
boy found strength of heart to reconstruct the details of the cata- 
cysmic disaster which, a trusted informant assured me, caused the 


tower lights of the city to sway dizzily for weeks afterward. By 
' cautious exchange of experiences, they discovered that their betting 





pal had used a hundred-dollar bill of multiplicative powers, like those 
of the “widow’s cruse of oil.” He had laid that substantial wager at 
least an admitted score of times. Moreover, the wagers had been 
placed, one by one, in conversations at Austin’s beguiling bars, where 
the impressario of Galveston talent had invited his victims for old- 
fashions, and when the matter of odds—in some cases as high as 
10 to 1—was not mentioned until the third drink had been permitted 
to benumb the gullet of financial discretion. 

And those who, like their sponsored gladiator, had all but been 
torn asunder, were to be denied the poor boon of forgetting that 
Galveston unknown who had become so blindingly and vividly costly 
to them. 

His name was Jack Johnson. 


Lobo Lore 
By Joe Jay 
My father, Dan Jay, came to Brown County, Texas, in 1874, 


lived on the Bayou River, later moved to Brownwood. 
I was borned in a cow-pen (in the southwest part of the old 


_ town) in 1878. Father had two large corrals, one we had our 


wagons and tent in and the other one he put his cattle in. 

During the time he was in Brown County he caught two buffalo 
calves, raised them on the milk cows, as he wanted to make work 
oxen of them and wanted them to be extra strong. He did not make 
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steers of them when they were calves, and that is where he made his 
big mistake. He let them run until they were two years old and then 
tried to break them to work, but they were so mean he gave it up 
as a bad job. 

Later he moved to Eastland County, stayed there two years, then 
moved again, going through Belle Plain to Lydal Gap, stayed there 
about six months, moving on through Buffalo Gap to Hylton in 
Nolan County, then north to the right-a-way to where Roscoe is now 
located, settling on the Roscoe section, then decided on account 
of the railroad and right-a-way he did not want it. Father then took 
up a section about four miles south of Roscoe (cornering with Mr. 
McBurnett). They were the early day settlers there and lifelong 
friends. 

Father prospected in Kent County in about 1883, sold out his 
holdings in Nolan County in 1884 and moved to Kent County. Our 
first home there was a dugout on Little Duck creek on the old Jay 
horse ranch. 

Father tore down the old home in Sweetwater plank by plank 
and moved it to Kent county and rebuilt it 144 miles east of our 
dugout home. He took Mother and several of us children up to pick 
out the new location for our home. A bunch of antelope ran and 
stopped on a higher spot of ground on the north part of the old Jay 
flat. Father raised his old buffalo gun and killed two antelope at one 
shot, being they were on higher ground. That settled the question of 
the location for our house. He drove down a stake where he killed 
the two antelope and built the house on the very spot. I was a child 
of some six or seven years old at that time, the country was literally 
covered with wild game of all kinds, antelope, deer, wild turkey and 
wild hogs. 

My father was the first actual settler and postmaster in Kent 
County and Jayton was named after him. We got our mail once a 
month from old Fisher City on the Clear Fork. The cowboys came 
for fifty miles to get their mail. He was a trapper and hunter and 
so were all the boys in our young days, but as we grew older we 
started working on different ranches. 

In those early days the coyote, lobo wolf and panther gave the 
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horsemen and cattlemen a lot of trouble. The panther goes insane 
about horse flesh; the lobo is like the cowboy, he prefers good veal 
(a big fat calf). The cattlemen offered a big price on the lobo’s 
head and then every man’s hand was against the lobo wolf. 

When I was about nine years old, my father sent me with a team 
and wagon to a Mr. Waldrop’s place (who lived about fifteen miles 
north of Jayton in the Spur pasture) where I got the Waldrop boys 
to go with me over to Big Duck creek to the McDonald place to 
get some cane and maize seed to plant. Two of the Waldrop boys 
(about my age) went with me. Going over there we saw an old 
mother lobo wolf with her four pups sitting about three hundred 
yards from the road; the puppies were red and white spotted (as 
the big old white Waldrop dog had looked after that part of the 
Lobo’s family affairs, giving them the red and white spotted color). 

We drove on and got our seed, came back and stopped our wagon 
about one-fourth mile from the wolf den and then got the wind on 
the old wolf and she could not smell us. We slipped up and cut her 
off from the den, each one of us took after a pup (we were bare- 
footed). I caught mine but he almost bit my thumb off. I dropped 
him and before I could catch him again he ran into a badger-hole. 

The other two boys caught both of their puppies and we went 
on to their home. That night they tied the two puppies at the mouth 
of the den and set a steel-trap and caught the old mother wolf, but 
she cut both pups loose and got away with her trap. They took wolf- 
hounds and trailed her down, but never did find the puppies. My 
father wanted one of these half-breed lobos for a house dog. 

By the way, the old mother wolf sat on her tail and watched us all 
the time we were running and catching her pups. She could have 
killed all three of us kids but we did not know it as we were not 
afraid and did not know any better. 


I started working for John T. George on his ranch (in King 
County) when I was fourteen years old, worked about four years off 
and on, then the last three years solid. There were more big lobo 
wolves on the George ranch, Pitchfork ranch, Eight ranch and the 
Matador ranch during the 80’s and 90’s than any other ranches in 
Texas. From fifty to seventy-five miles below the cap-rock of the 
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plains was the greatest lobo wolf breeding ground in the world. 

It took a calf every other day in the summer time for a lobo. As 
a rule two or three ran together and would eat the same calf. It took 
a calf about every three or four days in the spring and fall, and a 
calf about every five days during the winter time when the weather 
was cold and the meat would keep good. 


Winter is the time to poison them. Take some good fresh meat, 
put on your gloves and do not touch the meat with bare hands, put 
the poison in meat with a knife and fork (with your gloves on), put 
meat in a bucket (do not touch bucket with bare hands until after it 
has been washed with hot water), stay on your horse when you get 
to where the lobo has killed the calf, stick the fork in the meat, ride 
around the calf and drop the meat while you are on your horse, never 
get down on foot if you want to get results. Brother Al killed four 
lobos from one calf by poisoning this way. 


I will tell you about some of my experiences while working on 
the George ranch. I used to ride out early in the morning with a 


rope and Winchester. The lobos always kill their calf on the open 
flats or a bald hill if possible. If I saw a lobo I would run and shoot 
at him as long as I could see him. One time as I came out of a valley 
two big old dog lobos trailed out of the sunflowers behind. I turned 
my horse to cut them off from the brakes but they got by me, so the 
next thing to do was to try to stop them. I saw they were too far 
away to shoot them, so I rode down a draw and commenced howling 
like a lobo wolf. Finally one stopped and listened and then the other 
one stopped. I could imitate them so well I fooled them. They each 
sat down and commenced howling. I had the wind on them. I rode 
my horse within about one-fourth mile of them and then crawled 
up in one hundred yards of one, shot him and he fell. I thought 
he was dead so I ran up to him. I was bending over him when about 
that time he came very much alive. Boy, he started getting up for me. 
I knocked him down with the stock of the gun and shot him again, 
then I rode down a draw and had to crawl through the Matador 
fence and leave my horse on the other side. I kept on howling like 
an old lobo wolf so the other lobo got on a high bluff and I shot him, 
breaking his foreleg close to his breast. He fell off of the bluff and 
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got away. I ran around the point and, boy, I ran into about eight or 
ten lobo wolves and no big tree to climb into. I got scared and ran 
back to my horse, then went to the first lobo and skinned him and 
went back to the ranchhouse. 


Later on during the spring my brother Al went to where I 
skinned this lobo and got his teeth, which he gave to my sister 
Estella (Mrs. W. H. Sandell), that also lived on the George ranch. 
She still has them, in Manhattan, Nevada. 

Another time in the spring we were rounding-up on the George 
ranch. Mr. George got after a mother wolf that had pups somewhere. 
He wanted to kill her so the pups would die, so he chased her through 
the round-up. I was riding a very fast horse, so was brother Al and 
George Goodall; we took after her and roped her time after time, 
but she cut the rope as fast as we caught her. She would cut the rope 
in two with her teeth, like cutting a thread with a pair of scissors. 
My rope got so short I rode up by her side and she made a leap at 
my horse’s nose. The horse threw up his head and she fell rolling. 
When she got up George Goodall roped her around the neck and ran 
full speed. She kept trying to reach the rope but it was on the top 
of her neck and she could not get to it, so she choked down. 

Mr. George was a very large man (weighing about 300 pounds 
and had very small feet, wore No. 6 boots). Al Jay caught the wolf 
by the hind feet and he and George Goodall stretched her out like a 
cow. Mr. George said he wanted the honor of killing her as she was 
living on his cattle. As he bent over her to stick his knife into her 
heart (and all the cowboys looking on) brother Al slacked his rope, 
the wolf came up from there with her mouth open, Mr. George fell 
over backwards. Of course, Al stretched her out again. Mr. George 
said “Al I do not appreciate that kind of a joke.” 

Everybody died laughing, it was so funny to us. 

Well, the most lobos I ever saw in one bunch was fifteen head. 
We were working, building fence, brother Al was “Straw-Boss” 
and A. A. Darden (a new man from the eastern part of the state) 
was helping us. Darden had never seen a lobo wolf. The moon was 
shining as bright as could be one night in camp and we were eating 
our supper and the coyotes and the lobos commenced to howl. We 
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had killed a calf close to the camp (and they had the fresh meat 
scent). After we had eaten supper Al suggested we roll out our bed 
and lie down. We told Darden to get his old gun. We all lay very 
quiet and such howling I never heard before. We lay there looking 
down the swag watching for the wolves. Sure enough they came 
heading for the campfire, which was only red coals. They wanted to 
investigate. When they got about 100 feet from us, they circled 
around our camp and we counted fifteen head. Darden was lying 
between brother Al and me, and he had the gun pointed toward them, 
and he was shaking all over. Al whispered to him, “You big fool, 
why don’t you shoot?” And Darden did, and I don’t see how he 
missed, there were so many and so close, but when he shot, they ran 
off and sounded like a bunch of cattle, as the ground was damp. 

Mr. George and another man saw 36 lobos in one bunch. That 
was the largest bunch of lobo wolves anybody had seen in that part 
of the country before or afterwards as far as I know. I am unable 
to explain just why so many lobos got together in one bunch. This is 
not the nature of the lobo, as he prefers to be alone or with only two 
or three for companions. 


The lobo wolf was a part of the West like the antelope and buf- 
falo, but has almost been exterminated. One thing sure that we will 
always have with us as a reminder of the West is the coyote and the 
rattlesnake. They are here to stay and they inhabit the entire western 
part of North America. 


Old Man Horse-Sense Keeps School 


Lucius Bailey, a self-taught product of the virtuous Victorian 
era, called his boys in one day when he thought they were about ready 
to be confronted with some of the temptations of life. 


“Now, boys,” he said, “I ain’t telling you what to do about using 
tobacco. Of course you can do what you please. I don’t use it myself 
for three reasons: in the first place, the use of tobacco is a nasty 
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habit; second, it’s unhealthy; and, last but not least, it costeth 
money.” 

No one who knew Lucius’ canny attitudes toward the “root of 
all evil” doubted which was the motivating reason in his category. 
He could also give sage advice in other matters. One day a man wear- 
ing a muchly worried face came into his store, followed by a thin, 
scraggly hound. 

“What’s troubling you?” Lucius asked. 

“T’ve been trying to give this here hound dog away for three days 
and I ain’t had no luck. I haven’t the heart to kill him.” 

Lucius cagily motioned him closer with his index finger, a sly 
look in his eyes, as he thrust his thumbs in the armholes of his vest. 

“T'll fix you up,” he said. He got a cardboard and printed the 
following on it. 

This Hound Dog For Sale 
$10.00 ON CREDIT 


“Now tie this sign on your dog and walk him around,” he said. 


The man was back in five minutes, grinning. “I hadn’t gone fifty 
feet when a man bought him,” he said. 


E. M. Day. 


Four Bits In Hell’s Haystack 


Uriah Rigby was one of those characters who probably never 
said a calm word in his life. He wasn’t afraid of man, woman, beast, 
nor even a Texas norther, and he made a living of sorts acting as a 
cattle buyer now and then and doing odd jobs the rest of the time. 

On one occasion Uriah had gone out from Anderson, the county 
seat of Grimes County, Texas, to fix fences for a rich and miserly 
old bachelor who lived just outside of town. He worked all day, got 
the fence in good shape, and figured to get a dollar-and-a-half or two 
dollars for the job, no rate of payment having been agreed on pre- 
viously. Saturday came and Uriah was in town loafing in front of 
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the barber shop when the old man drove up in his buggy and called 
Uriah over to him. 

“Figure I might as well pay you now, Uriah,” the old man said, 
handing over a four-bit piece. 

Uriah took it and looked at it, and then he stepped back and flung 
the coin out in the dust of the street. 

“You damned old miser!” he said. “Get down and get your 
money if you like it so well. You wouldn’t go to hell for a quarter, 
but I'll bet you’d walk around the edge lookin’ for it till you fell in!” 

Joun W. WILtson. 





Southwestern Siftings 
Il. Abram Morris Gentry 


By Samuel Wood Geiser 


by the historians of the state, will show how rich was the 

tapestry of divergent and interesting personalities in early 
Texas. When I came here twenty years ago, the native Texans 
encountered tried to give me the impression that Texas consisted 
of Sam Houston (the center of the stage), and a few revolving 
satellites; Stephen F. Austin standing disapprovingly out of the 
circle, which was fringed by singing cowboys and a few Texas 
Rangers. They also told me of some several flags, under which Texas 
was at one time or other. The Handbook, which will supply concise, 
reliable information on all subjects pertaining to Texas, will save 
us from such incredible ignorance of the equally incredible rich- 
ness of our Texan past. 

This ignorance of detail is not confined to the laity, as it were. 
Occasionally an historian of science finds highly competent social 
and political historians unaware of occurrences of the greatest inter- 
est and some importance. Who has worked on inventors of early 
Texas? Some seven hundred and forty-three Texan inventors took 
out patents with the U. S. Patent Office for 1011 inventions in the 
period 1845-82. Who has concerned himself with the engineers who 
laid out the eleven railroads that were built and in operation before 
the Civil War? It is nearly three-quarters of a century since Thomas 
Musgrove Griffith (builder of the first suspension bridge across the 
Mississippi, and associate of the Roeblings, father and son) built 
the Waco suspension bridge; yet who has written adequately of his 
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life and work? He helped General George M. Totten build the 
Panama Railroad (1849-55), and served also as Union assistant 
inspector of gun-boats, building outside Navy yards during the 
Civil War. His masterly eastern foundations (on quicksand) of the 
Waco bridge, and its construction, called for a complimentary notice 
and description in Van Nostrand’s Engineering Journal, in 1870. 
I can only hope that Waco will appreciate and retain this monument 
to an early pioneer bridge builder in Texas. 

Abram Morris Gentry was one of these early Texans who has, 
incredibly enough, been ignored by present-day students of Texas 
history. In the period of 1856 to 1864, however, Gentry was one of 
the most conspicuous of the railroad builders of Texas. The Sabine 
& Galveston Railroad and Lumber Company of 1856 (and its suc- 
cessor, the Texas & New Orleans Railroad, chartered in 1859) ; the 
Columbus, San Antonio & Rio Grande Railroad (1858), and the 
Texas Western Narrow Gauge (1870) were all his railroads. No 
wonder that I viewed recently with amazement an almost complete 
lack of knowledge of Gentry’s life and work on the part of two 
Texas historians deservedly known far and wide for the breadth 
and depth of their knowledge of the history of the state. 

The Texas & New Orleans Railroad was Gentry’s great project. 
The Texas Division received its charter on December 24, 1859. In 
eight months, the road was completed to Liberty (41 miles), and by 
New Year’s Day, 1861, to Orange, on the Sabine River—a distance 
of 106 miles. Gentry was president, and Charles M. Congreve of 
New York City was treasurer of the railroad. It was a “natural” 
railroad, destined to succeed, but the operation of the road and its 
financial success were alike interrupted by the Civil War. Although 
built, the T. & N. O. probably did not regularly operate further 
than Beaumont before or during the War. Certainly this was true 
after 1863. It has been stated that in that year General J. B. Ma- 
gruder took up the rails of the last twenty-five miles or so of the 
road to help build a fort at Sabine Pass (but I believe there is here 
confusion with the East Texas Railroad). After the War, the rail- 
road went into a receivership, and in the early ’eighties passed into 
the hands of Collis P. Huntington of California, who was then in 
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control of the Southern Pacific. Since then it has been part of that 
great railroad system between New Orleans and the Pacific Coast. 

The Columbus, San Antonio & Rio Grande Railroad was another 
of Gentry’s railroads. It was incorporated February 16, 1858, and 
was projected from Columbus on the Colorado via Gonzales and 
San Antonio to the Rio Grande at Eagle Pass. Among its incorpo- 
rators were E. B. Nichols of Galveston, George W. Smyth, T. J. 
Pilgrim of Gonzales, John C. French of San Antonio (in 1870 
president of the San Antonio & Mexican Gulf Railroad) and a 
number of other Texas citizens. Gentry was president and Charles 
M. Congreve again was treasurer. It was largely through Gentry’s 
efforts that the stock was raised to make possible the building of 
the road; but the uncertain times, and the projected building of the 
Buffalo Bayou, Brazos & Colorado Railroad through its territory 
caused the abandonment of the enterprise. No construction was done, 
nor does anything more than a general survey of the projected road 
appear to have been made; the charter consequently lapsed. 

After the War, business interests in western Texas (especially 
in Comal and Bexar counties) began to clamor for a railroad, and 
Gentry again became interested in railroad building. This resulted 
in the incorporation of The Texas Western Narrow Gauge Railroad 
in 1870. It was to extend from Houston to San Antonio and west- 
ward, by way of Bellville, LaGrange, Lockhart and New Braunfels. 
Thomas W. House (1814-80), father of Colonel Edward M. House, 
and a very prominent and wealthy merchant of Houston, was presi- 
dent of the T.W.N.G. Railroad, and built that line to Sealy. Gentry 
spent much of his time in New York and other- Atlantic seaboard 
cities seeking capital for this railroad (which never paid out). When 
in New York he lived at the old Stevens House on lower Broadway, 
later at the United States House, and at Huntington, Long Island 
(where he owned a home, although he always retained a legal resi- 
dence in Houston). Gentry apparently held no office under the 
T.W.N.G. Railroad. After his death it went into a receivership, and 
for a few years carried on a precarious existence. 

Gentry’s great project, as I said above, was the Texas & New 
Orleans Railroad. By the end of December, 1860, rails had been 
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laid the whole distance from Houston to the Sabine River at Orange 
—a distance of 106 miles—but the last portion had been laid tempo- 
rarily, for military transportation. The road still required ballasting, 
and the building and completion of some of the bridges: across the 
San Jacinto, the Trinity at Liberty, and the Neches at Beaumont. 
Although a strong Unionist, Gentry at the outbreak of the War 
went with Texas, and some of the volumes of the Official Records’ 
bear witness to his activity in the forwarding of mails, ordnance, and 
troops for the Confederacy. He commandeered the locomotives and 
rolling stock of the Eastern Texas Railroad (Sabine Pass to Beau- 
mont) in December of 1861, and brought them to a place of security 
near Beaumont. In the middle of 1862 the Confederate Congress 
appropriated $1,500,000 in bonds for the completion of the T. & N. 
O. in Texas, and its Louisiana counterpart, the New Orleans & 
Texas, from New Iberia on the Bayou Teche to the Sabine. This 
railroad was never completed during the War, owing to insuperable 
difficulties growing out of the ever-tightening blockade of Southern 
ports. 

By 1864 the T. & N. O. ran only one train a day from Houston 
to Beaumont, and return. During this year (1864) Gentry suffered 
an apoplectic stroke. While he made a quick recovery, he walked with 
a limp for the last twenty years of his life. The last year of the War 
showed Gentry carrying on under great difficulties. Maintenance was 
almost impossible, so that in 1868, Webster Flanagan in his report 
as chairman of the Committee on Internal Improvements of the 
Texas Reconstruction Convention said that the T. & N. O. Railroad 
was in “a very bad condition. The bridge over the Trinity river is 
stated to be unfit for use, and the road generally in a state of extreme 
dilapidation. Cars have ceased to pass over it.” Funds soon became 
available, however, as capital became interested, and by 1870 the 
railroad had been rebuilt from Houston to the west bank of the 
Trinity at Liberty, and by 1876 had been rebuilt to Orange. By 
1883, the road was taken over by Collis P. Huntington, of the South- 
ern Pacific; and that year saw the completion of the “‘Sunset Route” 
between New Orleans and San Francisco by way of El Paso and 


*O ficial Records. (1), 15, 813/4, 815; (1), 4, 158; (IV), 1, 270, 1072/4, 1109. 
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Los Angeles. Its history since then is matter of common knowledge. 

Abram Morris Gentry was the son of Joseph Gentry and his 
wife, Mary VanMeter. The father was a Virginian, who as a young 
man accompanied. his two brothers to Indiana. Here he married and 
settled in Brookville, Franklin County, in the southeastern part of 
the state; and here was born ( May 14, 1821) Abram Morris Gentry. 
Nothing is known of Gentry’s early life, but he must have had some 
advantages of schooling. All his life he was a voracious reader, and 
absorbed any subject to which his attention was turned. Those who 
knew him in his later days commented. on his alert, engaging per- 
sonality, his versatility of mind, and his ability to set forth his ideas 
convincingly, without apparent effort. With his ‘brother William, 
Gentry came to Houston in 1838, where for a number of years they 
engaged in merchandising. Six years later Abram Gentry married 
at Houston, Mary Frances Rather, a native of Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 
His wife survived him thirty-four years, dying on July 31, 1917, at 
the age of eighty-nine years. 

His grandson, Wilmer Waldo, engineer of Houston, recalls him 
during the last years of his life as of an appearance somewhat Glad- 
stonian. His expression was somewhat severe, masking a very kindly 
disposition and a bigness of heart. His eyes were gray, his hair and 
beard, once very dark, were, in Waldo’s earliest recollections (about 
1880) well sprinkled with gray. Gentry’s informality was proverbial ; 
“one of his characteristics was his casual herding of his friends, 
acquaintances, and even strangers, home to dinner, or for a week’s 
visit. It is not clear how much of his success in his business enter- 
prises was due to his own fascinating personality; perhaps his wife 
should be credited with a magnificent disposition which permitted 
her to absorb these impositions in such fashion that they seemed not 
to be anything but natural both to her and her guests.” He took 
_ innumerable people under his patriarchial care and provision. Alex- 
ander Angus (who later, while a resident of Corsicana, invented a 
railway switch-lock)* was one of his early protégés. Angus later 
became a successful and prominent citizen of Corsicana. 


—_—. 


_*Alexander Angus (who was known on his arrival in Texas as “John Williams”) 
with G. Phillips took out Patent No. 245,111, Aug. 2, 1881. Angus took the alias 
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Gentry’s mind ‘was comprehensive. He did things on large 
dimensions, and had not much taste for details.”” They took care of 
themselves, or someone else took care of them. He accumulated con- 
siderable property, some through railroad grants all over Texas, 
much through purchases of “accommodation.” Frequently he over- 
looked the formality of filing his deeds. After his death, Mrs. Gentry 
“had to sign so many quit-claim deeds yearly that she was finally 
advised to require a nominal fee for the service.” At one time he 
owned one-fourth interest in the Sour Lake lands that later became 
that rich oil field. He sold this interest during the Civil War, when 
Confederate money was still regarded as ‘“‘value received.” Perhaps, 
as Mr. Waldo suggests, it is unjust to say that Gentry was careless 
about details. His active mind carried the details of his manifold 
business affairs without many records. When the rising tide of 
adverse circumstances came, it precluded utterly any orderly arrange- 
ment of his affairs, and with his death went the mental records of 
intricate business details. 

In his home he exhibited many domestic rites that endeared him 
to his friends. “At his home at Huntington, Long Island,” says Mr. 
Waldo, “I remember the satisfaction he got out of supervising the 
building of a fire in the open fireplace. The niggers were instructed 
just where to lay each log. I have also seen him perform this rite 
in his home at Houston.”’ His love of animals was proverbial: one 
of his friends, in remarking his extreme fondness for cats, recalls 
his sitting up all night with a sick tom cat, who died about daybreak. 
This was even at a time when business affairs were difficult. 

An especially interesting note is given by Mr. Waldo. Gentry, 
he says, on several occasions, had “intuitions” to go to the aid of 
certain friends who were in dire distress; or to attend directly and 
personally to certain matters that ordinarily would not command his 
attention. Gentry had no opinions on the moot subject of “tele- 
pathy,” or so-called “thought transferrence”’; but acting, as he 
believed, on intuition, he several times found it possible to save a 
situation or a friend. 
when he ran away from home in England, hoping thereby to elude his father ; when 


subsequently he was located by his father, he refused to return. Subsequently he 
was known as Aic.-ander Angus, but some people continued to call him “John.’ 
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Mr. Gentry maintained his legal residence in Houston over many 
years. As business demanded, he had temporary residences in Gal- 
veston, New Orleans, and New York, where he spent much of his 
time in later life undertaking to finance the Texas Western Narrow 
Gauge Railroad. 

In 1864 he suffered an apoplectic stroke, from which he early 
recovered, but for the rest of his life he needed the use of a cane. 
In 1883, second and third attacks followed in quick succession ; and 
on February 20, 1883 he died. He lies buried in Glenwood Cemetery, 
Houston, with a multitude of people whose names were part of 
Houston itself in times gone by. 





